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A CASE OF SECONDARY PERSONALITY. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The following case came to my attention first through a 
reporter's account in the New York Times of July 1st, 1907. 
I immediately made inquiries and got into communication 
with Dr. J. Hervey Buchanan, who was the physician in the 
case and made arrangements to investigate matters which I 
did yesterday to some extent. Dr. Buchanan took me to 
two parties who had been directly associated with the man 
who was concerned and I interviewed them. Notes are prac- 
tically verbatim. 

I first interviewed Dr. Buchanan’s father, who was stay- 
ing at the time with his son, and who had been a personal 
acquaintance of Mr. Charles Brewin, the man who had been 
living under the alias of Frank G. Johnson. The following 
are Mr. Buchanan’s statements: 

Mr. Brewin had a store in Burlington, N. J., and was a 
tailor by trade and had become a merchant tailor. Mr. 
Buchanan, himself a minister at Pemberton, eleven or twelve 
miles from Burlington, had met Mr. Brewin as a deacon in 
the Baptist Church at Burlington, which he had served per- 
haps twenty-five years. Mr. Brewin was not what one would 
call a specially intellectual man, but was one of the old type 
of men who did honest tailoring and attended strictly to busi- 
ness. Burlington was a town of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
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He disappeared from his home about four years ago and 
was never heard of afterwards until a little more than a week 
ago. His hat and a note were found on a Hudson River 
ferry, and the theory was that he might have either fallen 
overboard or committed suicide. 

It seems that some paper had published the fact that a 
trolley car conductor had recognized Mr. Brewin and ad- 
dressed him by that name, and that he at once disclaimed it 
and said his name was Johnson. The conductor reported the 
experience to Mr. Brewin’s son in Burlington and to his 
brother in Camden, N. J. They came to Plainfield and recog- 
nized Mr. Brewin, but he did not recognize them, saying that 
his name was Frank Johnson. They went home convinced 
that it was Mr. Brewin, the son that it was his father, and 
the other that it was his brother. | 

A day or two afterwards the Plainfield Press published an 
account of the matter which was sceptical and Mr. Buchanan 
in passing the Press office called on Mr. Force and asked if 
there was anything new, and received the reply that there 
was not, that the man could not be found. Mr. Buchanan 
told Mr. Force where he could be found, as the New York 
reporters and papers had also apparently had difficulty in 
finding him. On Sunday, June 30th, Mr. Buchanan met a 
Mr. Varian and learned the facts about Mr. Brewin’s awaken- 
ing. These he described very much as they were published 
in the Times interview, which is fairly accurate in its essential 
features. 

After learning these facts Mr. Buchanan went to see Mr. 
Brewin and the latter recognized him at once and said, “I 
have heard you preach lots of good sermons.” Whether the 
sermons were good or not, Mr. Buchanan will not attest, but 
that Mr. Brewin often heard him preach is true. Mr. Brewin 
seemed to know nothing of Plainfield. Mr. Buchanan no- 
ticed that the little dog which had been familiar with Mr. 
Brewin for the eighteen months he had boarded with Mrs. 
Dunn recognized him and jumped up on his lap, but Mr. 
Brewin did not seem to know the dog at all. Mr. Brewin 
asked Mr. Buchanan how he, Mr. Brewin, had behaved him- 
self and was told that he did nothing wrong, that he had lived 
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as a respectable citizen all the while, that he had attended 
church, read the Sunday papers, etc. When Sunday papers 
were mentioned Mr. Brewin refused to believe it, saying that 
he had never read a Sunday paper in his life and did not be- 
lieve in this. Mr. Buchanan also learned that he had dab- 
bled a little in Wall Street, making $60 on one purchase of 
stocks, and also that he had made a loan of $700 to some one, 
as evidenced in memorandum record of it. Mr. Buchanan 
also learned that Mr. Brewin had joined the Heptasophs, and 
it is known that he had belonged to an organization by this 
name in Burlington. Mr. Brewin seemed to know nothing of 
what he had done in Plainfield. 

I then called on Mrs. Dunn with Dr. Buchanan. Mr. 
Brewin had boarded with her while he was in Plainfield. 
Mrs. Dunn is a retired teacher from the New York Schools 
and had taught a long time in the Y. M.C. A. I found her a 
very intelligent woman and a good witness, as good a witness 
as I have met for a long time. Her memory was evidently 
good of the events centering about the awakening of Mr. 
Brewin. The following is her story. 

“Mr. Brewin came to me in October, 1905, when I was 
living in an apartment. He was introduced to me by Mrs. 
Denton, a sister of Miss Brown, where Mr. Brewin was work- 
ing. I had told Mrs. Denton I had a room and she remarked 
that Mr. Brewin, alias Mr. Johnson, wanted a room. Mr. 
Johnson came and was satisfied with the room, as he wanted 
one that was steam heated. Mr. Johnson’s habits were al- 
ways exemplary. He was straight-laced as a Puritan, went 
‘to church, the Baptist of which the Rev. J. A. Chambliss is 
pastor, and had a membership card of the Y. M. C. A. in his 
pocket when he recovered his normal consciousness. He at- 
tended church festivals and the only dissipation which he 
seemed to indulge was that of treating the ladies at straw- 
berry festivals. He neither smoked nor drank, 

[Somewhere about June 24th or 25th the discovery was 
made that this Mr. Johnson was Mr. Brewin and after the 
meeting with his son and brother his own mind began to 
wonder about the matter and Mr. Johnson worried about the 
matter a great deal. He wanted to know what it meant, and 
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spent, as the account of Miss Brown shows, two sleepless 
nights over it. After this he reported to Mrs. Dunn the fol- 
lowing dream whose date she recalls, and it comes in as an 
incident connected with his awakening as Mrs. Dunn wit- 
nessed it, or learned the facts as recorded below. ] 

“Mr. Johnson came home Saturday night, June 29th, and 
told me he had a dream in the store, that he had fallen asleep 
on the counter where he was pressing clothes. He dreamed 
that he was at Asbury Park and saw a large boarding house. 
There was a piazza in front and the approach to it was a 
board walk. The peculiar feature of the walk was a tree 
growing up in the center of it. At the gate stood a sort of 
stage drawn by two mustang ponies, one of them a balky 
fellow. An old man called Uncle Pete had the management 
of this conveyance. Many were trying to get into the stage 
to go to visit a beautiful garden. Mr. Johnson named the 
garden, but I have forgotten the name. Mr. Johnson was 
just stepping into the stage when he woke up. He remarked 
that he had been tired working all day and had put his head 
on his arm and fell asleep. He said the dream made an im- 
pression on his mind and referred to it several times that 
evening. 

“ Sunday morning he told me he had had the same dream 
during the night and repeated the details as before. He said, 
‘I believe I could go to Asbury Park and find that house.’ I 
said, ‘Of course it was all a dream and the house does not 
exist.’ But he said it all seemed so real to him. 

Soon after, Mrs. Dunn, as usual on Sundays, went away 
to take dinner with her son. This was between 12 and 1. 
““As I went out he said to me to take the key and said: ‘I am 
not going out. I have had a dreadful week. The Lord will 
care for me. He always has.’ 

“T left him in a Morris chair in the sitting room when I 
went out, and I did not return until a short time before nine 
o'clock in the evening. When I came home I rang the bell 
and saw him through the curtain staggering to the door. He 
opened the door and stood still looking at me, and said: 
“Who are you?’ I said, ‘Don’t you know me, Mr. Johnson?’ 
He replied, ‘I never saw you before.’ I came in and he re- 
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marked: ‘Are you Mrs. Dunn, of Norwood Avenue, Plain- 
field, New Jersey?’ ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Do you live here?’ he 
further asked. ‘ Yes,’ Ireplied. Hethensaid: ‘I sawatax 
bill on the table with that name on it and I found myself here 
in a strange place. I do not know how I came here, but I 
have been asleep and was suddenly awakened by the explo- 
sion of a pistol, or gun, or cannon close to my head. It 
startled me so that I awoke out of this sound sleep. I 
jumped out of the chair and had to support myself by the 
table and chair. I had to sit down again until this dizzy feel- 
ing went over, and finding every thing strange about me. I 
could not find my hat or coat. I went out and walked about 
to see if I could find any one I knew, but came back with 
everything strange about me. If I could have found my hat 
and coat I would have gone away. I was afraid to go and 
look for them, thinking that people who lived here might 
return and imagine I was a burglar.’ 

“* Well, who are you?’ I asked, noticing that there was 
something strange in his condition and behavior. He re- 
plied: ‘My name is Charles P. Brewin, merchant tailor of 
Burlington, N. J., and I can’t understand how I came here to 
Plainfield. Do you know how I came here? Do you know 
anything about it? Find my coat and hat. I want to get off 
on the next train.’ I then said, ‘ You have been sick and have 
been with me for some little time.’ He replied, ‘Oh, no, I 
left Burlington yesterday.’ He complained of his head being 
dizzy and that he could not collect his ideas, and urged me to 
get his hat and coat, saying, ‘ My wife will be terribly wor- 
ried!’ This was the first time he had ever mentioned he had 
a family. He went on: ‘I am not in the habit of staying 
away from home at night.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘you are in a 
strange place. I shall go and find when the train goes and 
tell you. You wait and do not try to get to Burlington until 
I get back.’ He replied that he would stay and that he had 
been afraid to go prowling about the house for fear he would 
be taken for a burglar. 

“T went immediately for my son, and when I returned 
with him, he did not know him, though in his previous state 
he knew him well. I introduced my son. While he was 
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talking with him I went a few doors to Mr. Varian’s and he 
went for the doctor.” 

When the doctor, J. Hervey Buchanan, and his father 
came, they found Mr. and Mrs. Varian, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Dunn there, and later Mrs. Dunn with whom Mr. Johnson 
had boarded all this while, and he, Mr. Johnson, recognized 
none of them, though he had known them well in the state 
from which he had awakened. 

“Monday morning, Miss Brown, with whom he had 
worked while in Plainfield, came in to know why he had not 
come up to work. Mr. Varian had told her something of 
what had occurred. In the course of the conversation I told 
him the dream which he told me and which I have already 
described. He at once spoke up: ‘ Did I tell you I dreamed 
that? There was just such a place as that. We went there 
several successive summers. The proprietor was a man by 
the name of Brown [mentioning it in full, but I have forgot- 
ten it]. He said, ‘ It is the same name as yours,’ referring to 
Miss Brown, to whom he had to be introduced when she came 
in. He then asked Miss Brown if she would be so kind as to 
write to the man, giving the number on Third Avenue, As- 
bury Park, and see if this was correct. She promised she 
would do so. The son, when he came again, confirmed the 
fact that they had visited the place described. 

“He used to read the World, Herald, and sometimes the 
Journal. He did not like the last, but did like the first. 

“When the brother and son came the second time, which 
was soon after the time mentioned in this interview, he rec- 
ognized them immediately and was delighted to see them. 
He was not demonstrative, but showed a subdued happiness 
in the meeting.” 

[1 then asked Mrs. Dunn if he had ever given any account 
of his history as Mr. Johnson, ancestry, etc. The following 
are her statements on that point. ] 

“ He said his father was an Englishman. He did not give 
his father’s full name nor where he lived. But he said his 
father’s mother had married a second time and he himself, 
Mr. Johnson’s father, did not like his step-mother and left 
home as a boy or young man and came to this country. His 
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father’s mother had frequently sent money to his father from 
England. Hints here and there showed that his father lived 
in the country, but no particular place was mentioned. He 
spoke of singing schools and spelling bees. His father mar- 
ried a second time after the death of his mother, the second 
wife still living (in New York, I understood) and had a 
daughter by her, a step-sister, whom an insurance policy, 
taken out while he was Johnson, named as the beneficiary. 
This policy was taken out last winter in the Foresters and 
named $1,000, which was to go to this step-sister in case of 
his own death. The Brewin family state that there never 
was any such person in existence. 

[Mrs. Dunn then brought me the policy to examine. It 
named Mr. Frank G. Johnson as the man insured, and Anna 
D. Johnson as the person in whose favor it was issued. She 
was said to be 23 years of age, date of issuance being Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1907. He gave as his own age 49 years. He is 
really over 60.] 

“ He did not say where he was brought up. He told me 
through the winter that he had worked in New York City at 
different places before he came to Plainfield, and named 
Sharps under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Arnheim’s on Broad- 
way and 8th St., another on Fifth Avenue, and Regis Tailor- 
ing Company on 8th Avenue near 14th St. He spoke of 
friends in New York, one by the name of Jack, who had re- 
cently married. He said he had received a letter from him 
recently, stating that he was going to housekeeping. He 
said he had promised to give him a wedding present of a bed- 
room set. He went to New York, saw him and his wife, and 
spent nearly $100 that day for a white enamelled bedstead, a 
chiffonier, etc., took the lady with him, and she did not want 
so expensive a present, but he said he liked it and wanted it. 
He saw it put in the house and was told he was always to 
make his home with them when he came to New York. He 
said this man’s wife was named Kate and that he had known 
her for a number of years. 

“He also stated that he went down to New York and 
visited a Dr. Fithian, whom he knew in connection with some 
missionary work in West 16th St. at a Baptist church there. 
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He saw some notice in the paper that the pastor and his wit 
had gotten intotrouble. The doctor had taken the minister's 
wife home and he, Mr. Johnson, gave her $5 to help her. 

“ He said at one time that he would get $5,000 from his 
step-mother, as this was due him, and invest it in business in 
Plainfield for himself. 

“ He was always interested in religious matters, and went 
to church socials, entertaining the ladies there at his own ex- 
pense. I teased him about going off with some one, but he 
said he had lived so long as a single man that it would take a 
good deal to pull him away. He gave me to understand that 
his life had been in New York, and that he had lived on 14th 
St. near 8th Ave. 

“Miss Brown told me that he had asked her on Wednes- 
day preceding his awakening to come and tell me about the 
reporters and strangers who had.come to see him and to ask 
me to explain what it meant. When he came home he asked 
me if Miss Brown had been here and what I thought of it. 
He was horrified to hear them say he was a married man and 
had a son and daughter. He worried a good deal about it, 
and I explained it to him as a case of mistaken identity. 

“ He was interested in ‘ psychology’ as shown in some 
books which he got in New York, and a crystal ball which 
he bought and paid $5 for. He spoke of an attempt to hyp- 
notize him which had failed.” 

[I examined the pamphlets which he had bought and they 
were issued in the name of a Professor Frederick T. McIn- 
tyre, evidently a professional hypnotist.—J. H. Hyslop. ] 

I next called on Miss Brown who keeps a dyeing and 
pressing establishment and had an interview with her. She 
knew little about the events which were connected with his 
awakening, not having witnessed them personally, and re- 
ferred me to her niece who did witness some of them. But 
Miss Brown gave an account of the way she came to employ 
Johnson and described his character as it was exhibited to her 
observation. 

He came to Plainfield in answer to an advertisement, as 
she learned from him at the time. But the man who had ad- 
vertised for a presser was not satisfied with his appearance 
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and gave him fifty cents to return to New York. But he in- 
quired whether there was any one else in the place that might 
want a presser, and he was referred to Miss Brown. When 
he came she did not like his looks and was reluctant to em- 
ploy him, but in response to the desire to let him show what 
he could do she set him to pressing as an experiment, and 
found him an excellent workman and gave him employment. 
The next morning he asked to deliver cards at the doors of 
citizens asking them to patronize the establishment in which 
he was working. He distributed these cards several morn- 
ings and at such early hours that people who were not ac- 
customed to rise so early complained of it, and as a result he 
thought he was shadowed by the police. When he came to 
work he frequently complained of suffering with his head. 
He came in April two years ago and went to the hospital and 
did some pressing for a Dr. Ard. 

“ His work was satisfactory and regular until his friends 
came to see him after hearing of his discovery.” 

Miss Brown’s niece, Miss Agnes Irene Brown, was then 
called in to tell what she knew of the incidents associated 
with his awakening. She had not heard what was said when 
his son and brother came, as they had talked in low tones. 
After the talk was over the son came and told her that it was 
his father, but Mr. Johnson did not recognize them. While 
they were here Mr. Johnson came to this niece and asked her 
if she knew anything about him, and she replied that she did 
not. After they went away Mr. Johnson remarked to her 
that it was all like a fairy tale to him and that he would like 
to go to his house if he had one. He asked me if it was not 
funny, if he had been about New York so long, that they had 
not found him. 

In response to my questions, this niece and her aunt, Miss 
Brown, said he frequently complained of headaches. He had 
been sick one day three weeks ago last Monday, and the 
story was that he had had a “ spell” in church and was taken 
to a drugstore for treatment. It was supposed to be heart 
trouble. When he had headaches he never talked much, but 
bathed his head with essence of peppermint, saying to all 
that this was the best thing for such ailments. 
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He was asked at times about his history, but could never 
give it. When he was asked one day where he went to 
school he replied: “ Oh, in New York!” He could not re- 
member dates. After the fire occurred in the shop he could 
not remember when it occurred. Miss Brown gave him a 
Bible with this date in it so that he could remember it. He 
often turned about to ask Miss Brown what the date was. 

After his friends, son and brother, left, he tried to think 
out what he had been told, and worried a great deal about it. 
This was preceding the incidents which Mrs. Dunn has told. 
He could not recall any of the things told him. They 
weighed on his mind and he would ask, doing this several 
times, if they knew anything about him and these things. 
Miss Brown did not know. ‘Tuesday the reporters came 
again and he could not recognize them. 

He took his money out of the bank ($145) and gave it to 
Miss Brown to keep safely for him, saying that he might 
need it in an emergency. Miss Brown called in her niece to 
witness the fact, as she did not want to have other people’s 
money in her care without such witness. The next day he 
told Miss Brown that he had gone to the bank to get his 
money and was told he had taken it out, but he did not know 
what he had done with it. Miss Brown told him that he had 
given it to her the day before. He asked her when and 
where he had given it to her and she told him. 

Miss Brown learned from him that he did not sleep Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights. He did not understand why or 
how he could be said to have a son and that he had set him 
up in business [afterwards ascertained to be correct]. He 
wanted to know where he got his name. 

On the morning of the fire in the dyeing establishment 
he told Miss Brown of a dream that he had the night previ- 
ous. This he told before the fire occurred. It was that she 
had a fire in the store and that she was almost burned to 
death. Such a fire did occur that day and Mr. Johnson res- 
cued Miss Brown who would have otherwise been burned to 
death. Miss Brown showed me the scars on her arm caused 
by the fire. 

At another time they had sent a fur coat home after re- 
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pairing it. The owner complained that the lining was in tat- 
ters when it came back. Miss Brown and Mr. Johnson did 
not understand it, and the coat was brought back. He then 
dreamed that he took the coat to New York, went up an ele- 
vator, saw a little short man, and was told by him that the 
skins for the lining were not the right kind. He then said he 
would take the coat to New York, which he did the next day, 
and met the man he had seen in his dream, and went through 
the scenes of the dream itself. He frequently told of his 
dreams of this kind, but Miss Brown and her niece could re- 
member clearly only the two mentioned, and one more re- 
called a little later. 

“On Saturday, the 29th, he slept in a chair in the store all 
day, but kept waking up and asking me if I was asking him 
questions. He wanted, too, to borrow money.” 

Then Miss Brown recalled the third dream. He told her 
that he had dreamed that his old boss had been badly hurt. 
Three days elapsed and he remarked that this had occurred 
with this man. He said he had worked with Mr. Fishbone 
and had invested some money in his business, something like 
$300. Mr. Fishbone’s business went to pieces a year later. 

He always said the Lord had directed him to her (Miss 
Brown), that the Lord was always good to him. When he 
came to her he was very thin and skinny. But he gained 
thirty or fifty pounds in her employ. He never told his age, 
but said he was born in 1858. He claimed that his ancestors 
were from England; that his father was a broker on Wall 
Street and had $60,000 which his step-mother had used up 
without giving him any. He said he had a letter from her 
promising him $5,000. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
July 3, 1907. 


New York, Oct. 9th, 1907. 
I made arrangements to call on Mr. Charles Brewin in °' 

Plainfield this evening with his wife. They two are now 

living there rather than live in their native town where some 
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suspicion exists as to the genuineness of his change of per- 
sonality. My object was to get acquainted with him and to 
question both him and his wife regarding his past history 
previous to his disappearance from home some years ago. 
Indirectly I wished to prepare the way for his consent to hyp- 
nosis that I might find the history of the two years and some 
months of his life in New York, during his Johnson person- 
ality, previous to his going to Plainfield. 

He is a comparatively young looking man, though he 
must be between 55 and 60 years of age. He was in the 
Civil War which ended forty-two years ago. . 

On questioning him I find that he had a sun-stroke in 
1865, while in the war, and has always felt the effect of sun 
heat ever since. He is more sensitive to it now than before 
his lapse of normal personality. He ever afterward had a 
pain in his head, affecting the back part of it especially. He 
says he used to tell his doctor that there was something 
“ clodding ” his brain in the back of his head. In 1879 he 
was working at his trade of tailoring and got up into the show 
window of his shop and there heard a sound like a pistol shot 
in his head. He soon became dizzy. He went to his physi- 
cian and was doctored for rheumatism for a while. Then he 
was examined by a Mt. Holly physician who said the trouble 
was with his eye, having observed that it was inflamed. 
Then a physician at a hospital finally told him that he had 
had a hemorrhage of a blood vessel in the left eye which was 
the one that gave him trouble. Probably it was the bursting 
of this vessel that he had felt as a pistol shot. 

Before he disappeared from home, his wife says, he had 
not been able to attend to business. Mr. Brewin says he 
does not remember leaving home and does not remember 
being ill. Mrs. Brewin says he left home on Monday morn- 
ing, November 9th, 1903. He had not been out of bed for 
some time, but Sunday morning he came down-stairs and said 
he would go up to his son’s, but was persuaded by Mrs. 
Brewin to lie down on the couch, as she said that the son 
would be at church. Mrs. Brewin went to church and when 
she had returned Mr. Brewin had gone to bed. He got up the 
next morning and seemed nervous and left the house about 
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8 A. M. He said he was going to the store. He had been 
accustomed to bid Mrs. Brewin good-bye, but this morning 
he simply asked her to give him his overcoat and left without 
the usual good-bye. Her daughter-in-law’s brother saw him 
in the station with his coat pulled over his shoulders as if he 
were cold. That was the last that was known of him until 
they learned some days later that he had been seen crossing 
the ferry on the Delaware river. Later the police of New 
York telegraphed if any man in Burlington by the name of 


_ Charles Brewin had disappeared, saying that they had found 


a hat with an envelope in it on a Jersey City ferry, with that 
name on the envelope. But he could not be found in New 
York though his photograph was sent on for the purpose. 
From that time on nothing was known or heard of him until 
he recovered normal consciousness last June. 

He tells me himself that he has had no headaches or dis- 
tress since the recovery. He dreams only about his present 
work, except that the other night he dreamed that he had a 
quarrel with his hostess, Mrs. Dunn, and left to find new ac- 
commodations. Finding them to suit, he agreed to take the 
rooms and lay down ona couch. Awakening in the dream— 
not really—he followed the new hostess over the house and 
could not get up with her, when he thought the house was 
haunted and threatened to shoot the hostess with silver bul- 
lets, as a witch. Apparently this dream was a subliminal 
reminiscence of his interest in occult matters while he was 
Johnson. 

The left eve is still weaker than the right. He also some 
years ago had a fall on the ice, but was never conscious of 
any ill effects from it. At one time he could not work in a 
draught, but he can now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewin do not recall any relatives or friends 
by the name of Johnson, except that a niece married a John- 
son in Trenton. Mr. Brewin says he remembers absolutely 


‘nothing of the period of his lapse as Johnson and has to hear 


what others say about it without any recall. 


The following account is by Dr. Buchanan, who was Mr. 
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Brewin’s physician. He saw the importance of evidence that 
the man had been the subject of alternating personality and 
many of the incidents which he tells were discovered in the 
effort to prove amnesia. They will speak for themselves. 


Plainfield, N. J., September, 1907. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop,— 

You have been kind enough to ask me for a statement of 
what facts are in my possession regarding Chas. P. Brewin, 
who for the last two years and more had been living and 
working in Plainfield as Frank G. Johnson, and who had been 
missing from his home in Burlington, N. J., for some four 
years. To prepare my account I would say that I have some 
recollection of the excitement caused at the time of the dis- 
appearance of Chas. P. Brewin from his Burlington home, 
the finding of certain effects, a hat and note, I think, ina New 
York ferry boat, and the fruitless attempt to locate-him. My 
actual acquaintance with Frank G. Johnson was formed on a 
professional visit to the lady with whom he boarded, Dec. 7. 
1905. He was introduced to me as Mr. Johnson, seemed to 
be a perfect gentleman, quiet, unobtrusive, and anxious to do 
what lay in his power to assist in the time of need. I met 
him subsequently to this several times; have sat in the same 
pew with him in church and shared the same hymn book, 
met him at his presser’s bench where he was employed, at 
various entertainments, on trolleys, etc., and have had many 
short conversations with him. As Frank G. Johnson, my 
opinion of him was that of a quiet, unassuming bachelor, of a 
devoutly religious turn, with no vices, and with sufficient 
money to supply his needs and permit him to extend a help- 
ing hand where needed, which he always did freely and gen- 
erously. In short, I never for a moment had a suspicion that 
Frank G. Johnson was any one but Frank G. Johnson, a 
journeyman clothes presser and tailor and a gentleman. So 
much for Frank G. Johnson. Thursday morning, June 27, 
my father, Rev. J. C. Buchanan, formerly pastor of the 
Baptist church at Pemberton, N. J., a town ten or twelve 
miles from Burlington, called my attention to an item in the 
Philadelphia Press to the effect that Chas. P. Brewin had 
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been found in Plainfield by a trolley conductor named Alfred 
Woolman, later known as a relative of a former Sunday 
school scholar of Mr. Brewin, and identified as his proper self. 
That his relatives had been summoned but that to every- 
body he positively denied his identity as Brewin, insisting his 
name was Johnson. I told father I knew a Johnson, and on 
describing him he was satisfied that it must be Brewin, and 
later, on a trip down town, he met Mr. A. L. Fone, Editor of 
the Daily Press, and made further inquiries of him and in turn 
gave him the information in his possession. From this the 
reporters got hold of the case and from then on the life of 
Frank G. Johnson was one perpetual pester and annoyance 
from this and other purely curious sources. I mention this 
because I firmly believe it to be the cause for the clearing up 
of the case. I am told by those intimately associated with 
him that from the time his brother and son first saw him there 
began to show evidences of a mental struggle going on as to 
whether his identity was what he claimed it to be. He would 
ask his employer if he wasn’t Johnson, etc., and would brood 
and stew over it till his head ached. To such a pitch did this 
worry extend that on the Saturday evening previous to his 
awakening his head ached so and was so congested that he 
was compelled to stay in the store long after closing and 
keep quiet. In other words, physical causes were awakening 
to clear up the fog of four years, and the old areas of mental 
processes were again grasping after old and familiar facts 
under the stimulus of old ideas and faces brought to a brain 
acting under increased blood pressure and excitement. So 
much for Frank G. Johnson. Sunday evening, July 30, I 
was summoned by Brewin’s landlady, Mrs. Dunn, to come at 
once as Mr. Johnson had suddenly waked up and become 
Brewin. I went at once, taking my father who had known 
Brewin years before and very intimately. Arriving at the 
house I told father to wait in the hall while I went in the 
kitchen where I found him eating a bit of bread and butter, 
with a cup of tea. I found him white and somewhat weak, 
but perfectly clear mentally. My first remark, “ Well, Mr. 
Brewin, I see you have come to yourself at last,” elicited the 
reply, ““ Who are you?” To my reply I added that I had a 
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gentleman with me whom he probably knew. Calling father 
in, Brewin gave him one look, jumped to his feet saying, 
“Mr. Buchanan, how are you?” and greeted him cordially. 
We then went into the parlor and all sat down where we 
tried to get him acquainted with facts as they existed. But 
it was a hard job. Had it not been for my father, who was 
the only one he knew as Brewin, and in whom he had implicit 
confidence, I think nothing we said would have been believed. 
He told us of his awakening as if by a pistol shot, finding 
himself in a strange place, his fear of being thought a bur- 
glar, etc., all of which data you already have and its repeti- 
tion is useless here. So too, is detailed account of many 
things that occurred in the evening. To be brief, everything 
“Johnson,” and all of “Johnson’s ” acts and acquaintanceships 
were gone and Brewin was back where he left off four years 
ago, and yet note this, Brewin was not clear on all points of 
Brewin’s past; the full clearing of his brain came rapidly fact 
by fact. Of the many interesting bits I recall during that 
evening talk were his insistence that he left Burlington an 
evening or so before and he must get back or his wife would 
worry about him; his telling me of his membership in the 
Burlington lodge of Foresters; and his blank surprise when 
told he had joined in Plainfield the previous March, and had 
a policy made out to an Anna Johnson, his sister, for $1,000, 
all of which had documentary evidence; his after failure to 
recognize the dog he petted, the landlady he had boarded 
with two years, her son with whom he had stock deal- 
ings, his garden that he had planted, etc. About 10 P. M. I 
saw he was getting tired and I told him he had better go to 
bed, and again I was amused at his asking where to go. I 
took him to his room and he recognized nothing, asked if he 
had slept there before, etc. He sat on the edge of the bed, 
put his hand in his pocket and drew out a black pocket-book 
and said, “ Why, that isn’t mine, my pocket-book is red.” 
Disclaimed ownership of the watch and chain he took off, 
which were not the ones he had when he left and which he 
described and which description was the next day verified by 
his son, went to the closet and recognized none of the clothes 
there, though he had worn them all. Saw a card, on the 
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bureau, of his present employer and asked who that was. I 
told him it was the card of the lady by whom he was em- 
ployed, which didn’t please him and he emphatically declared 
he was a boss tailor and worked for no women. I finally got 
him to bed and he slept quietly till nine the next morning, 
awakening clear in mind and with less distress in his head 
than he had had as Brewin, four years before. Later in the 
day his brother and son came on. The recognition was mu- 
tual and immediate, and later in the day Brewin left for 
Pavonia to see.the wife he left “the evening before’, four 
years ago. After a week or so he came back with his wife 
and is filling out at the same bench the time he contracted for 
with Miss Brown as Frank G. Johnson. His four years are 
a perfect blank. He tells me he remembers nothing that 
took place, even though he is again working in the same 
scenes of his last two years as Johnson. His health is bet- 
ter, and he suffers less pain in his head, though he cannot 
stand exposure to the sun. In short, his employer has now 
working for her a Mr. Brewin, who is, with the exception of 
a vastly improved mentality, the Frank G. Johnson, and said 
Brewin is quite as often addressed as Johnson as he is as 
Brewin. 

Of the most of this interesting case you already have 
notes that are copious and exact, and I need not repeat them 
here. I simply want to add that the genuineness of the case 
is unquestionable. Even now Brewin is having trouble in 
collecting back pension due him for the period of his exist- 
ence as Johnson. The principal facts that have struck me, 
psychical and physical are these: 

1. The similarity between Johnson and Brewin in char- 
acter. Both are identical, church-goers, quiet, unassuming, 
neither smokes, drinks nor swears, both enjoy and frequently 
take trolley rides for pure pleasure, enjoy church fairs and 


are liberal patrons. Both have a “ hanker”’ for’ minstrel 
shows. 


2. The retention in Johnson of all the professional skill 


that Brewin possessed in the matter of tailoring in all its as- 
pects, and Brewin was an expert tailor. 


3. The retention by Johnson of much of the head dis- 
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tress and remedies therefor that Brewin had, and since de- 
scribes as having had as Brewin for years. Johnson used 
peppermint constantly to cool his head, a favorite remedy of 
Brewin’s. 

4. The absolute loss by Brewin of his store of memories 
of Brewin that represented his life in every aspect as I can 
analyze it except as stated in 1, 2, and 3. 

5. The creation of Frank G. Johnson, with all it gives 
rise to in the way of query. When did Johnson evolve from 
Brewin? Why was he Johnson and not Smith? Where did 
he get his stock of parents, relatives, etc., as Johnson? Who 
were the friends he had since he was Brewin no more? etc. 

6. And finaily what is the physical basis? The only ex- 
planation seems to be the expulsion of a clot, opening long 
unused channels in the brain that have carried blood again 
to the long quiet channels gradually bringing back old mem- 
ories and scenes. 

Look at the history: Increased blood pressure from 
worry and thought as to his identity, finally severe head- 
aches, a crack, and the mind clears, and gradually fact by fact 
the whole past life of Brewin returns and Brewin is himself 
again. But where did Johnson go? For he has gone and 
his four years are gone, and a careful examination yesterday 
(Sept. 21, 07), shows no evidence of his presence. ‘This is a 
wonderful case and offers much food for thought. lf, as you 
suggest, hypnosis would evolve much, I wish it could be 
tried, but I am afraid consent will be hard to obtain. At any 
rate, speculate as one may, it is an unique case, and one I 
shall anxiously watch for future developments. 

Yours truly, 
J. HERVEY BUCHANAN. 


I include below the account in the New York Times be- 
cause it is at least corroborative of some of the incidents and 
contains a few not indicated in other accounts. I saw the 
Times reporter and had a talk with him. He was an intelli- 
gent young man, interested in the case on its scientific side, 
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and told me that the editor printed it substantially as handed 
in by him. 


[From New York “ Times ”, Monday, July 1, 1907.] 
REMEMBERS AGAIN AFTER FOUR YEARS. 


Old Mr. Brewin Wakes from a Nap with His Old Personality 
Restored to Him—Has Been Another Man—Living a New 


Life as a Working Tailor—Now the Old Life is Here and 
the New Forgotten. 


Plainfield, N. J., June 30.—Charles P. Brewin, the old mer- 
chant of Burlington, N. J., who disappeared from his home four 
years ago and was found here last Monday living a new life as 
Frank G. Johnson, went to sleep this afternoon at 2 o’clock still 
convinced that he was Frank Johnson; that he had never known 
anybody named Brewin; that he was unmarried; that he had 
never lived in Burlington, and that he would live out the rest of 
his life working in the cleaning and dyeing establishment of Miss 
Mary Brown. 

He awoke at six o’clock. He did not know where he was. 
The room he has occupied for more than a year was strange to 
him. He saw a Bible on the table marked with this in gilt let- 
ters: “ Frank G. Johnson.” 

He didn’t recognize the name at all. He knew that he was 
Charles P. Brewin, and he wondered what his old wife and son 
were doing in Burlington. He wondered what had become of his 
store there. He calculated that he had been away about four or 
five days. The memory of his old life had come back, and the 
memory of the new had faded away. 

Last Thursday, standing in Miss Brown’s dyeing establish- 
ment and looking appealingly at a Times reporter, old Mr. Brewin 
said plaintively : 

“Oh, I feel something away back in my head, but I can’t 
make out just what it is. There’s a story there if I could just 
make it out. I have been dragging at it all day but I can’t tell 
it. If I have a wife and a son and a brother, of course I would 
like to know about them. As it is, I am just Frank Johnson; I 
know of no one who is close to me.” 

The old story in his head came to him yesterday afternoon 
when he woke up. His old Brewin memory took up the thread 
again where it left off on November 8, 1903, when he went to bed 
at his home in Burlington. The next morning he started down 
to his store and tailor shop. The earth seemed to swallow him 
up. He was then 56 years old. He was a Deacon in the First 
Baptist Church, and his good works were well known. He had 
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lived in Burlington for more than thirty years. A brother, 
William, lived in Pavonia, near Burlington, and a son, Frank P., 
lived in the home town. 

A thorough search for the old man was started by his rela- 
tives and friends. His disappearance was the sensation of that 
section of New Jersey fora year. He was traced to Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and Trenton. Then his coat and hat were found on a 
Jersey City ferryboat. There was an indecipherable note found 
with the coat and hat. It was thought for a while that the old 
man had committed suicide. 

But the week before last Alfred Woolman, a conductor on a 
trolley car here, who had lived all his younger days in Burlington, 
saw the old man known as Johnson the tailor, who had worked in 
Miss Mary Brown’s place for two years or more. Recognizing 
him, Woolman spoke to Mr. Brewin, who maintained mildly that 
he was a Johnson, not a Brewin. Woolman communicated with 
the old man’s family in Burlington. Last Monday his brother 
and son walked in on the old man while he was at work on a coat. 
They knew him at once, but he could not remember them at all. 
They went away, saying they would come back again. His aged 
wife in Burlington was newly prostrated with grief. At times 
she had thought he must be dead. 

When the story of the finding and identification of the missing 
man got out, reporters crowded to the little cleaning and dyeing 
establishment of Miss Mary Brown. She warded them off, 
maintaining that every time her employe tried to think hard it 
made his head hurt. It was the hurting him that roused her. 
Last year he rushed into a burning building and rescued her and 
her sister from death. It was she who gave him the Bible with 
his name inserted in gilt letters. 

Miss Brown was the guardian of what few memories the old 
man had left. His new life dated, so far as he could remember, 
only three or four years back. But things would not stay with 
him more than a few weeks. What he preserved he told Miss 
Brown, and when he wanted to know if he had any particular fad 
in his memory treasury he would ask Miss Brown: “ Do I know 
that, Miss Brown?” “Did that happen to me?” Or “ Did I 
say that, Miss Brown?” 

Mrs. Eleanor Dunn, of 52 Norwood Avenue, with whom the 
old man had roomed for more than a year, thought him a model 
citizen, and was surprised as much as anybody last week when 
told that her roomer was probably named Brewin instead of 
Johnson. He himself laughed at the idea. He had no intention 
of leaving Plainfield. He had planted a little garden for himself 
in the back yard of Mrs. Dunn’s home, and was arranging to go 
into chicken raising. 
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But this afternoon, after attending the morning service at the 
First Baptist Church, the old tailor lay down to take his Sunday 
nap. His room is on the second floor of Mrs. Dunn’s house, and 
two of the last things he saw of the familiar life of F. G. Johnson 
were the Bible with the gilt letters on it and a row of tomato 
plants he had recently set out in his garden. 

Mrs. Dunn went out visiting while he was asleep. The old 
man woke about 6 o’clock. The room was strange to him. 
Whose Bible was that? He had never seen that garden out there 
before. What hills were they over there? He remembered no 
such hills near Burlington. And where was the river that runs 
by Burlington? 

Mrs. Dunn, who had learned the facts about her roomer, at 
once suspected that something had happened inside of his head 
at last. She telephoned to Dr. J. H. Buchanan. One of the men 
who last week recognized old Mr. Brewin was the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Buchanan, father of the physician, who has been visiting his son 
in Plainfield for several weeks. The Rev. Dr. Buchanan had 
often seen Mr. Brewin at Burlington, and had known him inti- 
mately at Pemberton, where the old tailor and the preacher had 
mutual friends. The preacher accompanied his son on this call. 

The moment the new-found Mr. Brewin saw his old friend 
come up the walk he rushed out and greeted him enthusiastically, 
though last week he didn’t know him. The preacher and old Mr. 
Brewin sat down and talked over work they had done together in 
the Baptist Church at Burlington. They recalled hours they had 
spent together on the front porch of Tailor Stratton in Pember- 
ton. 

“Do you remember anything you have been doing these 
nearly four years?”’ Mr. Brewin was asked. “ Four years?” he 
repeated. “ Why, certainly. I have been running the furnishing 
store down on Main Street, and both it and the tailor shop are 
doing well, indeed. Three or four days ago when I left—I guess 
I’ve been sick a day or so—things were getting along first class.” 

Finally they made the old man realize that he had been an- 
other man for nearly four years. They told him of his own dis- 
appearance. At the end of the long story, and after he had con- 
vinced himself that it was all true, he murmured in his mild way, 
instinctively rubbing the top of his head: 


The incident of Mr. Brewin’s taking out another insurance 
policy in the Foresters, under the name of Frank G. Johnson, 
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was verified for me by Dr. Buchanan. The following is the 
record which he obtained from the insurance agent. 


Plainfield, N. J., July 6th, 1907. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop :— 

In regard to the Foresters’ certificate of Frank G. Johnson 
(Chas. P. Brewin), I find it to be as follows: 

No. 494148, issued to Frank G. Johnson, age 49, Beneficiary 
Anna D. Johnson, age 23, Court Plainfield No. 1144, Feb. 15, 1907. 
If you will write to T. Millman, M. D., Supreme Ex. of the For- 
esters, 59 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, stating the facts I think 
you can get copy of his application to the order and the facts 
therein stated, possibly also copy of the medical exam. 

Yours, 
J. H. BUCHANAN. 


I got into communication with the physician of the In- 
surance Company in Canada and he gave me a copy of the 
man’s history as stated by himself when he applied for a 
policy. He confirmed the statement that a policy had been 
issued to him and asked that details be withheld. There was 
nothing in the examination that showed any lapse of memory. 

The following letters will show that I was not able to cor- 
roborate the statements made about his life as Frank Johnson 
in New York City. This is a most interesting circumstance 
in the case. The places of his employment in this city, of 
course, were given to Mrs. Dunn during his life in her house, 
and he knows or remembers nothing about them now in his 
normal state. Of course Mrs. Dunn may have remembered 
the incidents only in fragments. But be that as it may, they 
are not corroborated. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas, June 26th, ’08. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop,— 

Your letter concerning the Rev. Fithian was forwarded to me 
from N. Y., hence the delay in answering. 

I have been pastor of the “ Old Sixteenth ” for a little over one 
year. There never was a pastor of the church named Fithian. 
The names of my predecessors which go back for fully forty 
years, are Mac Laurin, Hodder, Payson and Jutten. Moreover I 
am positively certain that there is no such Baptist minister in 
New England or N. Y. State. 

I came out here for my health the last week of April. About 
one month before I came a man named Fithian began coming to 
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our meetings. I was told that he went to the S. S. of the church 
when a boy. He is a man about 45 years old. He is not a min- 
ister, and never was. He is in business somewhere in the vicinity 
of Battery Park. 

If he is the man in question he impressed me as a good clean 


man, but decidedly odd in his mental makeup, and of pronounced 
intellectual conceits. 


But this outside your request for information. I do not know 
Mr. Fithian’s address. 
Very truly yours, 
WM. J. NOBLE. 


New York, June 29, ’08. 
The American Institute for Scientific Research, 


Gentlemen :—Your letter of June 23d received and note con- 


tents, replying to same would say we have never had anyone by 
that name in our employ. 


Yours respectfully, 
STEWART. (Formerly Sharp & Co.) 


Plainfield, N. J., July 6th, 1907. 


Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir:—My knowledge of Mr. Brewin (Johnson) is so 


limited as to be valueless, I fear, for your purpose. He was not a 
member of our church, but I understand was, before coming to 
Plainfield, associated whether by actual membership or not, with 
the Sixteenth St. Bap. Ch., New York City. I have been told 
(not by him) that he has with him a letter of certificate of Chris- 
tian character from that church. He is said, by some of our 
members, to have been a regular attendant at our church services 
on Sundays and frequently at our mid-week prayermeetings, but 
naturally our congregation being quite large, I did not often hap- 
pen to see him. Pehaps a half-dozen times I met him and ex- 
changed greetings. He appeared to me a very modest, quiet, 
devout man. I do not remember that he ever spoke in prayer- 
meeting or offered a public prayer. I am told that he contrib- 
uted liberally of his small means for the various objects of benev- 
olence that were presented in the church. . 
The treasurer of our Benevolent Fund has mentioned to me an 
incident which illustrates that “ Johnson’s” memory was good 
while his “ Secondary personality ” was in action. He made a 
subscription one day of $5 to some cause, not having the money 
in his pocket. The treasurer did not know where to find him, but 
after several weeks “ Johnson” chanced to see him, went up to 
him, inquired why he had not called for the money, drew out his 
pocket book and paid the $5. 


I can well understand how this case to the scientist engaged 
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in pathological or psychical research is one of rare interest, and 
wish you full success in your investigations. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. A. CHAMBLISS. 


New York, July 16, 1908. 
Dear Sir :— 

Replying to your welcome letter of the 11th inst. I am not a 
minister of the Gospel nor a sexton. Dr. Noble advises me that 
no minister by the name of Fithian was ever at 16th street church. 
I cannot understand how Frank Johnson knew that I attended 
the 16th st. church as I have only been going to these meetings 
during this summer. I wish I knew more about this party and 
why you connect me with this case. It might help me to recall 
him. I knew a man by the name of Charlie Johnson about the 
time you mention. He was in the railroad business. Can this be 
the man you refer to? 


Yours truly, 
B. F. FITHIAN. 


Conclusion. 

The one misfortune in this case of Mr. Brewin, alias 
Frank Johnson, is that both he and his former physician, not 
Dr. Buchanan, but the physician of the Brewin days, refused 
to permit the application of hypnosis for the study of the sec- 
ondary self. This was indispensable to the determination 
both of the nature of the secondary personality and of its re- 
lation to normal consciousness. It was clearly enough es- 
tablished by certain incidents that the secondary state was a 
genuine one, tho there was no verification of the statements 
about the two years or more in New York City. The only 
incidents of a verifiable nature that throw any light upon the 
case are those which were spontaneous events after recovery 
of normal consciousness and the few borderland phenomena 
that marked the transition. The best of the borderland phe- 
nomena is the dream two days before recovery. This estab- 
lished the connection between the secondary and primary 
personality. The pistol shot, like that of Ansel Bourne (Pro- 
ceedings English S. P. R., Vol. VII, p. 231), is another transi- 
tional phenomenon, tho it depends for its character upon the 
testimony of Mr. Brewin alone. The dream, however, and 
its character are certified by Mrs. Dunn and Mr. Brewin’s 
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son and wife. The attendance at a church which represented 
the same denomination as that to which he had belonged in 
his former home shows a mental connection with the normal 
life, tho not a conscious one. The taking out of an insurance 
policy in the same company in which he was insured during 
his normal life is another important link between the normal 
and secondary state, tho also not a conscious one. 

The apparent fabrication of incidents in the New York 
life of the man may involve a dream life which we could not 
reach except through hypnosis, and that was not permitted. 
It was agreed that the man was in bad physical condition 
when he first came to Plainfield and that he had much im- 
proved in health while there. What the New York City life 
was we cannot tell, or even whether the man had been in 
New York City at all. This period of two years and more is 
wholly unaccounted for and is in total oblivion to Mr. Brewin. 
We know the case only during the Plainfield period and that 
very imperfectly. We know just enough to admit that he 
was in a secondary state, but the proper explanation of it de- 
pends on bridging the chasm between the man’s disappear- 
ance from home and his sudden recovery in Plainfield. ‘The 
remote cause of the lapse into the secondary state was un- 
doubtedly his sunstroke in 1865 and its sequel, and the more 
immediate incident of the grippe which had seized him a short 
time before the fatal lapse of the normal self. We can only 
conjecture what took place in either or both cases, tho neu- 
rology and physiology might do this with tolerable proba- 
bility. But we do not know why the effect would take this 
special form and continue for four years with so sudden an 
awakening and return to a normal state. 

It will be important to compare the answers to the ques- 
tions put to Mr, Frank Johnson by the insurance company in 
which he reinsured during his secondary state. It will be re- 
membered that he took out a policy for $1,000 in the same 
company in which he had taken a policy as Brewin. In the 
application which he made as Johnson he states that his 
father was not living and that he died at the age of 61 years 
from an accident, being thrown from a horse, and that he was 
ill four days. He also states that his mother was dead, that 
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she died at the age of 43 years with pneumonia and was ill 
about three weeks. Of his grandparents he says that they 
were all old when they died but that he could not tell their 
ages. He states that he himself was a single man at the 
time. 

I have had his physician interrogate Mr. Brewin recently 
(December, 1909), more than two years since his recovery 
from the secondary state known as Frank Johnson, on the 
matter of his parents and the answers are that his father died 
at the age of 47 years with pneumonia and his mother at the 
age of 70 from old age apparently. He knows none of his 
grandparents as they all lived and died in England. He 
thinks that his maternal grandmother died at the age of 80. 

It will be apparent in these facts that there is no connec- 
tion between the two stories. As Johnson he does not make 
statements that identify his parents with those of himself as 
Brewin. There is a curious cross coincidence in the state- 
ment about the death of his mother and her illness suggesting 
that there is confusion with the facts about his father, tho 
there is here a discrepancy of four years between the ages. 
Otherwise there is no identity between the two accounts such 
as would be expected on the basis that the subconscious 
memory of Brewin should reproduce in Johnson the facts of 
Brewin’s experience or knowledge. I had hoped to find it so 
that the perplexity of the case would appear to be less. But 
it is clear that this hope has been disappointed. 

In the application for a new policy Johnson said that he 
was born on Feb. 22d, 1858, and that he was 48 years of age 
on his last birthday, and that he weighed 154 pounds at the 
time and was five feet seven inches high. He also stated 
that he was a merchant tailor, which had been the occupation 
of Brewin in his own town. As he was working in a tailor 
establishment at the time, the connection at this point be- 
tween the two personalities may easily be explained, tho he 
was not a merchant tailor at this time, and it is curious to see 
him making the statement, as if he were not conscious of 
what his work was, which was that of a presser of clothes. 

I recently (about December 20th, 1909), asked Dr. Bu- 
chanan to ascertain from Mr. Brewin the date of his birth, and 
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I did not reveal my purpose in the same. The reply just re- 
ceived says it was February 22d, 1848, which shows that 
Johnson drew upon the memory of Brewin to satisfy the 
terms of the insurance agent and thus indicates a unity be- 
tween the two personalities, and this on any theory of the 
facts. In other respects, as we have seen, there was a dis- 
crepancy between the facts stated by Johnson and those by 
Brewin, whatever the explanation. This means that John- 
son did not apparently draw uniformly upon the memory of 
Brewin to satisfy the conditions of his business. It is possi- 
ble that the secondary state was thus like a dream life, as his 
behavior in the secondary state sometimes seemed to indicate 
a somnambulistic condition. If we may so regard it we can 
understand how the discrepancy remarked would arise, the 
statements in the application for a policy being a mosaic of 
memories, some of which might not be personal facts of the 
subject’s actual life but anything that disturbed association 
might bring up and introduce into the secondary personality. 

In making my final inquiries regarding the case recently 
(December, 1909), through Dr. Buchanan I learned that Mr. 
Brewin had done business with two firms in New York as 
Johnson, and that he had done business with them before his 
attack. This raised the question whether the alias Johnson 
had been genuine. The incident was the first suggestion of 
a break in the history of the case and it made necessary the 
. proper inquiries. I obtained the address of both firms and 
saw them to-day (Jan. 6th, 1910). The first firm remem- 
bered the case, having learned the facts at the time of his 
recovery. The problem with me was this. If Mr. Brewin 
had transacted business with them under his correct name 
during the period in which he seemed to be Johnson there 
was at least apparent evidence of foul play. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to ascertain whether he had ever appeared 
during this period as Brewin or whether he had claimed to 
be Johnson. If he appeared as the latter it would be natural 
to recognize him as Brewin and the same confusion might 
ensue that occurred on the street car in Plainfield. If he ap- 
peared as Brewin there would be a presumption that his iden- 
tity as Johnson was simulated. 
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Two members of the first firm told me that they knew 
about the case, having learned of it after the recovery of 
Brewin’s normal consciousness. ‘They both also explained 
that the man had been insane and had recovered. Both rec- 
ognized, however, that it was not the usual insanity. One of 
them who had travelled for the house had met the son before 
his father recovered and learned of Brewin’s disappearance 
and was asked to keep on the lookout for him in his travels, 
after having been shown a photograph of Mr. Brewin. He 
never met him. The other who was connected with the 
office said they had transacted business with Brewin as Joln- 
son while he was working for a woman in Plainfield. This 
was the Mary Brown for whom Johnson worked. Ques- 
tioned to know whether he had discovered Johnson’s identity 
with Brewin he said that they had not, as the business was 
not personally conducted but by mail orders. He said they 
would probably have no occasion to meet Brewin personally 
as Johnson and that they discovered his identity only after 
his recovery. 

Practically the same story was told me by the second firm, 
which also did business by mail orders. There was a little 
less disposition on the part of this second firm to answer in- 
quiries, a disposition admittedly legitimate considering that | 
was a stranger whose object, tho explained, might not ap- 
pear legitimate. But the essential facts were ascertained and 
these were that there was no evidence that Johnson had ap- 
peared as Brewin before them and that their business was 
one of mail orders. This firm had also become cognizant of 
the facts, but only after Mr. Brewin’s recovery. 

The consequence is that no break occurs in the case. At 
least no evidence of such a break exists. One of the firms 
seems to have taken pains to investigate it and came to the 
conclusion that no dishonesty was practised. ‘The other had 
not concerned itself with the facts beyond casual information, 
being concerned only with the filling of orders. It seems in 
both cases that the orders were under the name of Johnson. 
This was distinctly asserted by the first firm. Hence I think 
we are safe in assuming that the case is a bona fide one and so 
a genuine instance of secondary personality somewhat after 
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the type of that of Ansel Bourne, tho not investigated so fully 
inasmuch as the opportunity for this was refused. 

The investigation of the relation to the business firms in 
New York City throws no light upon the interfusion of con- 
tent in the two states. I had hoped to get some light upon 
this, but there are no records or memories that would indi- 
cate a connection, except the fact that Johnson had dealt with 
the same firms as Mr. Brewin, showing at least an uncon- 
scious memory of Brewin’s experiences while he was John- 
son. Otherwise no connection was established by the in- 
quiry. 

There is no special conclusion to be maintained except 
that the evidence so far as it goes tends to establish a genuine 
case of secondary personality with complete cleavage be- 
tween the primary and secondary states, in so far as self- 
consciousness and normal memory are concerned, tho there 
is as distinct evidence that the mental contents of the two 
states sometimes interfused and sometimes did not, the sec- 
ondary state adding incidents that were not provably a part 


of the normal memory. More than this perhaps cannot be 
said.* 


* Inquiry results in the information received on the present date, 


April 10th, 1913, that Mr. Brewin is still perfectly normal and carrying 
on business on his own account—Editor. 
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IMPORTANT NON-EVIDENTIAL DATA—A REVIEW. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


* Voices from the Open Door. By the Open Door Publishing Com- 
pany. Brooklyn Station, Cleveland, Ohio. 

This is a series of twelve pamphlets which represent spir- 
itistic literature that comes out under the auspices of a group 
of clergymen and a few other evidently intelligent men and 
women. Ina scientific publication devoted to the accumula- 
tion of facts it would not ordinarily be incumbent to notice 
work of this kind. But it is indorsed by men of too much 
standing to disregard it. Besides there has been too much 
disposition on the part of scientific men to pass by on the 
other side when such material is presented to their view. 
But this attitude is neither scientific nor ethical. By this 
time such work ought to interest the student of psychology 
and of folk lore in the making. Our Folk Lore Society will 
gather stories galore about the curious superstitions of the 
past, but will not notice the same thing going on under their 
eyes. There is no excuse for this sort of neglect. 

The present pamphlets purport to be communications 
from the dead, but there is no attempt to give evidence oi 
personal identity. The communications claim to come from 
a number of people and represent their experiences on arrival 
in the other world and some account of what the life there is. 
The material is of the kind with which spiritualists have long 
been familiar and the publishers ask the pertinent question 
for the Swedenborgian whether Swedenborg was the end of 
communication with a transcendental world. These authors 
think that similar facts are still coming to us from the dead. 
They do not give us evidence that the information is super- 
normal. They take that for granted, evidently on the ground 
that the source of the information is honest. 

But it is right at this point that the pamphlets have to 
stand the buffets of criticism. These authors do not seem 
to realize what the problem is. The two fundamental condi- 
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tions of accepting any information of the kind are disre- 
garded. They are (1) a detailed knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which the purported messages came to them, 
with the character and habits of the person through whom 


they came, and (2) the recognition of the subconscious and 


its coloring influence on all such material offered to belief. 

There is not one word of explanation in the pamphlets to 
show the conditions under which alleged revelations have 
come. The publishers seem to think that the belief in the 
statements may rest merely on the reader’s liking. They 
want readers to believe the statements because they agree 
with them, not because any of them can otherwise be proved 
to be true. This is only an appeal to credulity. We do not 
do this in any other rational field of life. No one reads or 
looks over a deed or a mortgage in this way. We demand 
proof or such credentials as show that statements do not de- 
pend on themselves for their credibility. It is a positive in- 
jury to mankind to adopt any such method of determining 
their beliefs. It has been the source of all the dogmatisms, 
tyrannies, superstitions, and illusions that have haunted 
human history. A thing is true, not because we like it or be- 
cause we agree with it, but because we can give evidence 
besides the statements themselves that they are true and sig- 
nificant. 

I happen to know from an independent source that the 
alleged communications have come through a private person 
who is honest. But the publishers should have known that 
honesty has nothing to do with the case. Ignorance is a 
thousandfold more important than honesty. We must be 
able to prove that the subject through whom such statements 
are made has so little mind that he or she could not imagine 
such things. But there is absolutely nothing here which an 
ordinarily intelligent person, especially if familiar with any 
of these phenomena, could not imagine and write as fiction. 
There is plenty of this sort of thing that is or may be the 
result of pure fiction. No one can guide his practical, much 
less his moral and religious life by such things. We are to 
read, not to believe and take for granted, nor to deny and 
dispute, but to weigh and consider. To do this last, we must 
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be sure that we have facts to weigh and consider, and to be 
assured that we have these when statements about what goes 
on in a spiritual world are made is to impose a tremendous 
task on ourselves for proving. We have to be sure that the 
statements represent supernormal knowledge on the part of 
the person who makes them and on such a subject this is not 
an easy task. 

That honesty plays little or no part in it, at least as only 
a matter of secondary interest, is shown by the fact that we 
have to reckon with the coloring which the mind through 
which the statements come inevitably gives them. You can- 
not see white light through red glass. Nor can you see ob- 
jects in their correct place when seen by a mirror. The mind 
may be as honest as you please, it must give the facts a char- 
acter affected by its own prejudices, good prejudices as well 
as bad. The person delivering such revelations cannot escape 
coloring them. ‘The subconscious mind is stocked with ideas 
which have been derived through the normal sense experi- 
ences and whatever information comes to us through that 
source must be affected by the process of transmission, just 
as a bell always gives the same ground tone when struck, no 
matter with what it is struck. It should thus be apparent 
that honesty is not the only requisite to assure us of the 
genuineness of the information. We must eradicate the in- 
fluence of subconscious processes and ideas. These pamph- 
lets are full of evidence that the mind of the psychic that 
gave the information determined its spirit. There may be 
things interfused with this that truly represent the other side, 
but no one could ever suspect this unless familiar with state- 
ments having much better credentials. Even if he did sus- 
pect it from the anomalous character of some of them which 
would strike the attention, we have no definite standard by 
which we should separate the subconscious from the tran- 
scendental contributions, which merge into each other by 
insensible degrees. Indeed even the best of evidential mat- 
ter is deeply affected by subconscious influences. 

No doubt this is the kind of thing the public wants. But 
no scientific man can indorse it until he gets something like 
evidence for its truth. Believing because we like the senti- 
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ments or want such a world as is depicted here is not an in- 
telligent course to take. We require critical habits of mind, 
not sceptical minds as some people conceive scepticism, but 
minds that sift the data offered and apply rational criteria for 
determining the true from the false. 

Let us assume, however, that the subconscious has not 
greatly colored the data and that honesty of mind and char- 
acter give their due interest to the phenomena. But there is 
a possibility with which few reckon in the study of such in- 
cidents. This is that the spirits themselves, assuming them 
to be communicating, cannot be trusted. We are too much 
in the habit of supposing that what spirits tell us may be be- 
lieved because it is from spirits. But this is an illusion. We 
have no reason to believe that spirits are any more truthful 
than the living, even tho they may mean to be so. Living 
people do not give consistent or the same account of things in 
their earthly experience. A man who gave his account of 
Europe from the Balkans would not give the same story as a 
man who described it from the plains of Germany. The ge- 


- ologist and the theologian would not give the same account 


of the world in general. For all that we know spirits may 
differ as much as the living from each other in their ideas of 
what the spiritual world is like. If it be a purely mental 
world of which rationalized dreaming is a part, the difference 
would be as great as the personal equation and we should 
find little agreement about it except in the main outlines. 
Then if, in addition to this, we should find that some com- 
municating spirits have the same cranky and insane ideas 
that they had when living, or the same ideas whether cranky 
and insane or not, we should find much to distrust, not be- 
cause it was not honestly sent to us, but because we have not 
yet the standard to estimate the phenomena rightly. These 
authors have not reckoned with any such possibilities as these. 
But they are exceedingly important in making up our mind 
as to what we shall believe and what not. The problem is 
much larger than is imagined by most people. 

We have to investigate such phenomena and it is only 
because we lack the men and money by which to do it that 
we do not enter upon the task. But this task is a thousand- 
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fold larger than these authors imagine. Their course only 
encourages credulity and prevents investigation. 

This is looking at the records with the eye of a Philistine, 
tho a moderate Philistine. I should not omit, however, the 
defensive side of the case. When I say defensive I do not 
mean the sustenance of the claim made by the records. I 
mean the psychological interest which the phenomena have, 
even tho we refuse to admit their claim as spiritistic commu- 
nications. The following is the statement of one of the 
sponsors for the volume. I withhold his name because the 


printing of it might reveal the identity of the person through 
whom the record came. 


January 3d, 1915. 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Your letter just received. The two things you 
name as essential for determining the value of the “ Voices from 
the Open Door ”’: first, a knowledge of the person through whom 
they came; second, the influence of the subconscious mind, I ad- 
mit are very important. I am a natural doubter, but the condi- 
tions under which these messages were given were sufficient to 
convince me of their genuineness. The person spoken of is my 
wife’s sister, now living in She taught Latin and Greek 
in the same college in which she graduated. Afterward she mar- 
ried a prominent minister and her life from a child has been pure 
and above reproach. She is wholly incapable of deception. She 
is modest and retiring: her nearest neighbors do not know that 
she receives these messages. She never posed as a medium and 
always had a horror of Spiritism. She received many of these 
while at my home in 1905. They came to her inner ear or con- 
sciousness and I wrote them down as she gave them to me word 
by word as fast as I could write, and I could see that the words 
were dictated to her and that she did not know what the next 
word would be. She did not know some of the persons called, 
but I could identify their personality by the style of expression. 
No one was present but myself and wife and the facts told could 
not have been drawn from our subconscious minds for they were 
never there. She was perfectly normal while they were given. 
There was no obsession of mind or body. When she left my 
house she wrote them with her own hand, but it was not what is 
called automatic writing. She is a woman now about 75 years of 
age. 

As to the manner of receiving the messages it is clearly stated 
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in the circulars I sent you. I have read many of the Reports of 
the “ Society for Psychical Research”, but these are unique and 
different from any I have seen in the whole domain of Spiritism, 
unless it be in the Bible and Swedenborg. 

Yours sincerely, 


The facts here stated and the religious tone of the mes- 
sages indicate that we have not fiction of any ordinary kind 
in the phenomena and that we have an interesting psycholog- 
ical problem before us for any man who will take the pains to 
read the records. The reason, perhaps, that the writer of 
the letter has not seen the same type of material in the pub- 
lications of the Society is the one which I have given at the 
outset of this review. It is that this sort of material cannot 
at present be treated as evidence of the supernormal or of 
spiritistic influence, whatever the future may do with such 
phenomena. It is apparent that the lady who delivered the 
messages was doing something that was contrary to her 
normal tendencies and that fact helps to make such cases un- 
usually interesting for the students of psychology. 

There is nothing impossible in the claim made by these 
records. But they have to meet the assumptions which our 
intellectuals make about a spiritual world without any evi- 
dence whatever. The habit of mind is to ridicule the con- 
ceptions of that world as supposedly reflected in such mes- 
sages, but these people who dispense ridicule so freely as- 
sume that they know what such a world is like. It is im- 
possible to deny the views expressed without knowing what 
they are denying. But they have no more evidence of what 
that world is or should be than the people have who put such 
things forward. I have no opinion one way or the other. 
But I would say that I have no objections to such a world 
even if it is as absurd or more so than our present one. I do 
not see why the next world should be any more ideal than the 
present one. They have the same maker, whether matter or 
God, and it is only a matter of evidence to determine what it 
is. Mencan no more deny what it is said to be like than they 
can affirm it without evidence. Denial or ridicule always as- 
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sumes that you know what would be true in such a case and 
that is a presumption which a sceptic should not manifest. 
But the primary interest with non-evidential records like 
this is not their spiritistic representation, but the conditions 
under which they occurred. It will take many years and 
costly experiment to verify even a small part of what is said 
in these pamphlets. It is not the agreement of the contents 
with our wishes or preconceived opinions that justifies ac- 
cepting the communications as truth, but the verification of 
them as correct statements about the next life. This veri- 
fication is no easy matter when we have to reckon with the 
influence of the subconscious on all that can claim to be su- 
pernormal, whatever its source, telepathic or spiritistic. 
Students of psychic research on the scientific side have to 
keep this in mind. Books of this kind are important as show- 
ing what is alleged of a transcendental world, whatever its 
character, and as offering a chance to compare similar phe- 
nomena in other cases. The lady through whom the mate- 
tial came is vouched for as an orthodox person and it will be 
apparent from the communications that they are at least 
highly colored by that intellectual atmosphere. Now it will 
be interesting to remark that no such coloring comes through 
Mrs. Chenoweth. She is not orthodox in her beliefs. Mrs. 
Smead is orthodox and tho much that has come through her 
is very latitudinarian, it all has the color of her orthodox 
ideas. Such facts should be a precaution to those who wish 
to accept all that comes in this manner because it agrees with 
their ideas. Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Smead, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. 
Verrall, Mrs. Holland and others have given verifiable inci- 
dents of the supernormal. There is nothing of this kind in 
the pamphlets we are reviewing. This not to say that the 
pamphlets are not true or that they do not contain the truth. 
They may be all that, but they are not verifiable and science 
must have that standard recognized and satisfied before it 
accepts what the publishers think about the records. They 
are none the less interesting for all these limitations. The 
psychological problem remains to be satisfied, and that is why 
such phenomena should occur. It is not enough to talk about 
fabrications of the subliminal. That is very largely an un- 
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investigated territory. Besides it will be found that the 
statements made by the author of the messages coincide with 
those made by other persons who are not religious or who 
have not had as much intelligence as she. It is in that fact 
that the psychological interest lies as well as in the part 
which the subconscious plays in the result. One such in- 
stance in history might be easy to explain as a work of 
fiction, but the agreement of a number of such products of 
people knowing nothing about the subject ought to awaken 
the curiosity of the students of psychology. They have not 
yet done so, however, and that class of blind and stupid 
teachers will not see it until it becomes respectable. 

Now in order to indicate the real psychological interest 
of the pamphlets I must add the following facts to this dis- 
cussion. As remarked, there is nothing in them to explain 
clearly the conditions under which they were produced. One 
of the circulars, however, sent out with them makes the fol- 
lowing statement as coming from the lady herself. A full 
account of the facts should have gone with the published 
records, but for our purposes at present it makes no differ- 


ence, so that we have it, and here it is, purporting to be the 
author’s own. 


“This experience occurred many years before another open- 
ing—the consciousness of my relation to the inner world—its 
nearness and reality. This was not asked for nor expected. 
When at short intervals my mother, brothers, husband left vacant 
the places they had filled in the outer life, I was content to wait 
for information in regard to the new life upon which they had 
entered, until called to pass the same gate that hid them from my 
sight ; for I believed, as is generally taught, that orderly commu- 
nication between the two planes is rarely, if ever given. As my 
faith taught that those who had gone before had entered upon a 
higher and distinctly spiritual life, it was my purpose and effort 
to do the same, by seeking to realize more fully the presence and 
guidance of the Lord and to follow in the way of His leading. 

“Tt had for many years been my custom to devote about thirty 
minutes in the morning of each day to quiet thought and reading 
of the Sacred Word and what would make its meaning clear and 
practical; also hymns and selections that gave expression to the 
wants and longings of my heart. 


“It was while thus engaged that I became conscious of a 
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companionship close and sympathetic, which grew more and more 
distinct, until I felt that my presence was recognized and made 
welcome. I could hear from within the songs of praise and join 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and also at times hear parts of discourses. 

“At the close of the worship I have been spoken to by my 
husband and brothers, who had not been many years in the spir- 
itual world. I have also by request made through them, con- 
versed by appointment with others. 

“While I was the recorder of the narratives published under 
the title, ‘ Voices from the Open Door’, I was no more under 
control of any kind than is any person who in freedom and the 
use of all his faculties converses with friends and acquaintances, 
and records the subjects of the discourse. 

Both brain and hand were used in perfect freedom. Nothing 
was written which was not clearly apprehended by me. There 
was never shown any disposition to intrude the presence of any 
one, nor to interfere with duties on the earth plane. The time 
given to such conversation was usually less than half an hour.” 


For further information I asked the author a number of 
questions to ascertain more definitely the conditions under 
which the “ messages” came and the psychological accom- 


paniments of them. I give my questions and her replies in 
their order. 


1. What was your early religious teaching? 

That of the Presbyterian Church. But because some of the 
theology, as taught, troubled me from childhood, I did not unite 
with that denomination. 

2. Have you been acquainted with the works of Swedenborg? 

When a young woman and connected with a Methodist 
school, I was attracted by the less rigid creed, became a member 
of that church, and at the age of 24 was married to a clergyman, 
who was a diligent student of all forms of religious belief. 

Together we sought to find interpretations of the Scriptures 
that were not contrary to reason and scientific facts. This, with 
some unfoldings of or applications of the same in our own inner 
experiences, prepared us to read Swedenborg’s theological works 
and find in them the answer to our wants. 

We were not attracted to these books by Swedenborg’s claim 
of intromission into the spiritual world, rather the contrary. We 
had read his doctrinal teaching in regard to the Divine Being and 
His relation to man, also something of the explanations of the 
Bible by the “ Science of Correspondences ” before giving atten- 
tion to his disclosures of the inner world; and accepted these be- | 
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cause they seemed in harmony with the nature of man, the char- 
acter of God and a more spiritual interpretation of the Bible. 

Our church relation was transferred in 1885, and my husband 
ordained into the ministry of the little body calling itself “ The 
Church of the New Jerusalem.” 


He expressed no change of views during the latter part of his 
earth life which ended October 26th, 1902. 


3. What literature have you read on the subject of communi- 
cation with the dead? 

Until recent years, very little. My first real interest in the 
subject was to find if Swedenborg teaches that communication 
between the two planes of life is, per se, disorderly, contrary to 
the laws and order established for the development of man’s 
moral and spiritual nature. Later, by request, I read a book by 
a man named Hartman, a Swedenborgian, who evidently became 
obsessed from seeking to gain communication with the inner 
world. I have also read “After Her Death” by Lillian Whiting 
and parts of other books telling of her experiments and ex- 
periences with mediums and others. The only other writer on 
the subject that has interested me is Wm. T. Stead, late of Lon- 
don, and also some reports from Sir Oliver Lodge and others of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 


4. Were you ever opposed to such communications or the 
belief in them? 


Yes, from childhood until past 65 years of age. 


5. When and how did these phenomena begin with you? 
What form did they take at first? 

I began reading as stated in my answer to the third question, 
because of experiments and experiences that touched the life of 
persons in whom I felt great interest. While pursuing the in- 
vestigation by which my attitude toward the subject was changed, 
I became conscious of the presence of my husband, who had been 
for a little more than a year “dead” as to this world. Some- 
times while reading I felt he read with me. A little later, while 
looking at an alphabet, I observed light upon certain letters, 
which, followed and noted, formed words and sentences. Sev- 
eral communications were received in this way. As my inner 
hearing was developed, this ceased, and I depended alone upon 
the latter, from which almost all that is in the pamphlets, 
“Voices from the Open Door”, was written. 

6. Did you ever do any automatic writing? That is, did you 
ever write with your hand when you did not consciously direct 
it? If so, describe same. 

Never. 


?. Were you conscious of the presence of any one in the 
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messages recorded? If so, did you know who it was? Did you 
get any names? 

Just as clearly as when conversing with an acquaintance on 
this plane of life, the personality of every one was distinct and | 
recognized also the name. 

8. Have you ever had any significant dreams in your life? 
If so what? 

I have had but one dream that I so regarded, rather that made 
a lasting impression. I made no record of the date, but it was 
more than forty years ago. It seemed, not only my family, but 
others were warned by a messenger (from heaven) to leave the 
place we were then living in, with all our belongings, and go ina 
direction indicated. It was the impression rather than the dream 
that caused me to remember. 

9. What were your sensations when getting the messages? 

About the same as when conversing with a congenial friend in 
my home. 

10. Do you have a feeling of external source for the messages 
as they come? 

If you mean that the people had come down into the outside 
world, no, rather that I have left that behind. 

11. Do the contents of the messages come to you slowly, as 
if dictated? Or do they come in mass and you have to express 
them? 

The messages were written out as received. If I did not 
clearly apprehend the speaker’s meaning, I paused for explana- 
tion, sometimes expressed a statement in different words, and 
asked, as we do each other here, if that was what was meant. 

12. Are you conscious of any presence constantly in your 
life and when you are receiving dictations? 

I am not. 

13. Have you ever felt sleepy when work was going on? Ii 
not so now, did sleepiness occur when the phenomena began? 

No. 

14. Does any confusion ever occur in getting the messages 
and then correction of them have to be made? 

If anything occurred to cause confusions of mind, I put the 
writing aside. The pamphlets, or some of them, do not indicate, 
as was the case, that they were written in short sections, usually 
from fifteen minutes to half an hour was the time given each, 
sometimes at intervals of weeks or longer. There was no inter- 
ference with home or social duties. 

15. Have you ever received messages to prove the personal 
identity of any one? 

I have not asked for such proofs. ‘There seemed no occasion. 
Persons not before known, also former acquaintances were intro- 
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duced by those very well known and what was said confirmed the 
person’s identity. 

16. Do any of the messages appear to be as if with a real 
voice? That is, would you compare the impression to a sound of 
a voice in the ear? 


They do so appear. ‘That is the only comparison I could use. 


Readers familiar with the phenomena of psychic research 
will recognize the ear marks of the usual accompaniments of 
mediumistic incidents, and the religious motives, the ante- 
cedent training as a teacher, and the general character of the 
writer, even tho some of the language used does not make 
clear exactly what is meant, for instance, “the inner world”, 


_ referring to a spiritual existence, makes manifest the psycho- 


logical interest of the phenomena. It is not necessary to 
raise the question of normal or abnormal conditions of mind. 
These may be what you please to suspect, and there is no evi- 
dence of anything abnormal. The statements in the pamphlet 
are not evidence of it. They might suggest it to those who 
have had no experience with psychic phenomena, but any 
hypothesis of the kind must be supported by independent 
evidence. The evidence, at least as far as it goes, is in favor 
of a perfectly normal person, more so than might be claimed 
of most such cases. But it would make no difference what 
may be suspected or proved as to abnormal mental condi- 
tions. We have the testimony of others who made or helped 
to make the records, and their value lies, first, in their rela- 
tion to statements made by other similar persons, and second, 
in the psychic accompaniments in which the phenomena were 
developed. Beyond that we need not go. It is not a ques- 
tion either of agreement with preconceived ideas to deter- 
mine their validity or of their credibility as revelations re- 
garding another life, but of their relation to the normal ex- 
perience of the lady who produced the material. It would be 
a difficult task to decide this. A careful comparison with the 
writings of Swedenborg and the other authors whom she has 
read would be necessary to determine anything definite and 
it is probable that no definite result could even then be ob- 
tained. Much subjective opinion and conjecture might be 
the result of such a comparison, but hardly any evidence of 
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subconscious pilfering or reproduction of her reading. There 
are no traces of this in any of the works other than Sweden- 
borg and the pamphlets hardly reflect more than the vaguest 
indications of Swedenborg’s influence, tho it is more than 
possible that general ideas from him as the result of reading 
are fused with the content of her own work. How far the 
subconscious may have either conceived and fabricated the 
ideas or have colored those which may have been transmitted 
it is not possible to say. But as psychological phenomena 
and as data for comparison with other similar works the 
value of the material does not depend on deciding at present 
what the amount of subconscious coloring accompanies the 
facts or whether all of them are subconscious fabrication. 
These questions cannot be settled all at once and we must be 
content with a waiting game. 


Incidents. 


INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given, unless 
withheld by his own request. 


A VISION AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 


New Britain, Conn., Aug. 21, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—As a prelude to my report to you of Mrs. M——’s 
case (when I get time to write it) would it not be well to 
tell an experience I had with her eight years ago, it may tend to 
show that I know the difference between death, syncope or coma- 
tose conditions. 


Synopsis. 


In October, 1900, in hopes to recuperate from an injury re- 
ceived some time before, I went to the mountains. One evening 
I got a letter from my daughter saying, ““ Miss M called this 
morning to ask if we know when you are coming home.” “Well,” 
said she, “if he does not come very soon, he will not see Mother 
alive. She was taken sick shortly after he went away. We called 
a doctor, gave her medicine as he ordered, then she went into 
convulsions ; called the doctor again, changed medicine, but more 
convulsions. This kept up with convulsions increasing in num- 
ber every day, so we called other doctors, with still greater in- 
crease in the convulsions night and day, and if he is not coming 
‘home, he might tell us what to do or what doctor to get. I wish 
you would write and tell him how mother is.” I arrived home 
the following night about 9 o’clock to find two men and a woman 
holding Mrs. M on the bed in a convulsion which they said 
continued with varying violence from 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 
I questioned the people to find a cause for this, without result; 
gave her medicine. Convulsion stopped but left her in a coma- 
tose condition from which she did not rally until the following 
morning. 

When she went into this stupor or comatose condition, her 
son and daughter thought she must be aroused, so tried to do so 
by talking to her, slapping her hand, etc., without effect. 
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I told them to let her alone as she was breathing normally, 
heart action good, she would awake as from an ordinary sleep. 

While looking at her in that condition it occurred to me to 
try to get at her trouble through the subconscious mind. I asked 
her questions mentally. She answered audibly, her daughter 
rushed to the bed, caught her hand, spoke, but no response, could 
not arouse her. Yet, she answered every question I asked her, 
loud enough to be heard by all in the room. She awoke the fol- 
lowing morning saying she felt much better, but still unconscious 
of the fact that I was at home. 

Respectfully, 
THOS. MULLIGAN. 


' New Britain, Conn., Aug. 22, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir :—In my haste to close my letter to you written after 
11 o’clock last night, I neglected to state (or think I did) that 
while in the comatose condition from which she (the patient) 
could not be aroused, could not get the attention of the conscious 
mind, respiration normal, heart action good, the subconscious 
mind could respond. In the later case, respiration had stopped, 
the heart had stopped, the subconscious mind could not be 
reached. She was dead. 
Respectfully yours, 

THOS. MULLIGAN. 


RESTORED FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


New Britain, Conn., Sept., 1908. 

On October 4, 1900, in hopes to recuperate from an injury re- 
ceived some time before, I went to the mountains. 

On the evening of the 19th I got a letter from my daughter 
saying, “ Maggie M called this morning to inquire when 
we thought you would come home. I told her I thought it de- 
pended how you are, reminding her that you were sick when you 
went away. ‘ Well if he does not come home very soon he will 
never see Mother alive. She was taken sick shortly after he went 
away, and we called a doctor who gave her medicine. After 
taking it a few times as ordered she went into convulsions. We 
called the doctor again and he changed the medicine, but she had 
more convulsions. The convulsions continued to increase until 
now it is almost a continual convulsion night and day, and if he is 
not coming home he might tell us what to do, or what doctor to 
get, so I wish you would write him and tell him how Mother is.’ ” 

I got home the following night about 9 o’clock to find two men 
and a woman holding Mrs. M on the bed in a convulsion, 
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which they said had continued with varying violence from 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. I questioned the people in order to find 
a cause for this, without learning anything. I gave Mrs. M 
such medicine as I thought she needed, with the result that the 
convulsion soon became markedly modified, and in about an hour 
had stopped, but left her in a comatose condition, from which she 
did not rally until the following morning. When she went into 
this stupor, or comatose state, her son and daughter thought she 
ought to be aroused, if possible, so tried every means at their com- 
mand to do so, but without avail. I told them to let her alone, as 
she was breathing normally and her heart action was good, and 
she would awake as from an ordinary sleep. After a little time I 
spoke to her. Noreply. Then it occurred to me to try to com- 
municate with the subconscious mind, which I did by asking 
questions mentally. To my great surprise she answered promptly 
and audibly. Her daughter rushed to the bed and caught her by 
the hand saying, “ She is dreaming.” She spoke to her, but could 
get no reply, and could not arouse her. Yet she would answer 
every question I asked mentally, and loud enough to be heard by 
allinthe room. She awoke the following morning saying she felt 
much better, but was still unconscious of the fact that I was at 
home. 

She made a good recovery. 

I write the above to show that though unconscious there was 
no evidence of death, and the following detail to show that while 
unconscious there was no sign of life. 


In the foregoing it will be seen that Mrs. M ’s respiration 
and heart action were normal, although she could not be aroused 
to consciousness; also evidence of a condition being so pro- 
nounced as to affect the mental and physical body, without any 
sign of disease, but at the same time in mental and physical dis- 
tess sufficient to cause death. Mrs. M has been afflicted 
for the past forty years with an umbilical hernia larger than an 
ordinary derby hat, which has been the cause of a good deal of 
trouble. I was called June 27, 1908, to see her and found her 
suffering severe pain in the epigastric region. Towards evening 
they called me again saying, “ She is growing rapidly worse.” 
When I arrived I found her in great distress from pain and vom- 
iting. I used the battery as I often had before with good re- 
sults. I asked if the bowels had moved during the day, and was 
told they had. I told them I thought the present trouble was 
caused by an impaction of the bowels, or a strangulation in the 
hernia, which had been very imperfectly supported for some time. 
In either case it was important to evacuate the bowels as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible, and I advised that she take a gen- 
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erous laxative, which she did. This resulted in a copious vomit 
the following morning, which was accompanied by great distress. 
This was repeated several times during the day. Each day and 
night was a repetition of the preceding day and night, trying 
from time to time to afford what relief I could, as well as to ac- 
complish what was beginning to look impossible, get a passage 
through that hernia. 


On the morning of July 11th she wished to be helped down- 
stairs. When I called they made known her wish. I asked her 
how she felt. “I have less pain and am not so sore, but I want 
to get out of this room. I am so tired of this I must go some- 
where else.” I told Mr. M and his daughter to gratify 
her every wish, so far as possible, as I saw nothing but the finish, 
and that very soon. A little after 12 o’clock, noon, she asked to 
be helped up-stairs again, saying she felt very queerly and would 
like to lie on the bed. About 1.30 she asked to be raised and 
helped to a chair, saying, “ It is so hard to breathe; I feel suffo- 
cated.” Just as she was seated in the chair she gasped two or 
three times, then ceased to breathe. They telephoned to me to 
come quickly. I got to the house at 1.45. After a careful exam- 
ination I told them I thought it was all over, but told the daughter 
to take off her mother’s shoes and stockings. The battery had 
helped us so often I decided to try it again. We put a copper 
plate on the floor and placed her feet upon it, and attached one 
pole to the plate. The other I applied to the neck over the jug- 
ular vein. Respiration had stopped absolutely, and I could de- 
tect no pulse or heart sounds whatever. Both had stopped. 
Mrs. M was dead. 

Mr. M at first stood back of the chair supporting Mrs. 
M ’s head, but, growing faint, his daughter suggested that 
he sit down and she would take his place. She remarked as she 
did so that her mother’s neck was very rigid and she didn’t need 
to hold it. She then felt of the hands and feet and said they were 
very cold, though the day was very hot. After applying the elec- 
trode to the neck and upper part of the body for perhaps thirty 
minutes, I put it on the side of the face, when the jaw flew open 
so wide I feared dislocation. I put it on the neck again and con- 
tinued to move it about from place to place until the family 
seemed to grow weary of it, fearing perhaps it was a torture. I 
told them as she was not conscious she had absolutely no feeling, 
and consequently was suffering no torture, and‘as long as I could 
get any response from the muscles I wished to continue the treat- 
ment to see what the outcome would be. 


About 2.30 the muscles began to relax, and the head would 
recline to either side if not supported. At 2.45 I noticed a slight 
gasp, and about five minutes later observed the first sign of life, 
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a twitching of the muscles in the neck. I feared to say a word 
that might arouse hopes too soon, but gradual animation began 
and the muscles grew more active, the eyelids began to flicker 
and she gasped again. I spoke sharply telling her to breathe 
again. She could not hear, but I kept steadily talking to her, 
urging her to try to breathe deeply. Just here I noticed the first 
slight pulsation. I looked at my watch and found it was 3 
o’clock. As her respiration became less labored, the tears began 
to trickle down her cheeks. Her eyes opened and closed quickly 
as if to shut out the light, the tears still trickling down her 
cheeks. The others in the room were deeply affected. I wiped 
away the tears, spoke soothingly and asked her to open her eyes 
and look at me. She did so, saying with unusual emphasis, 
“Don’t you be afraid to die.” Looking directly at me she said, 
“Oh, I’ve been so far away.” “ Have you?” I asked, “and did 
you have a pleasant journey?” “Very pleasant”, she whis- 
pered, “very pleasant.” “Did you see anybody you knew?” 
“Oh, ves, I met Mother” and turning to her husband, “and 
Tom there.” Mrs. M ’s mother died Dec. 5, 1888. I 
learned from Mr. M that Tom was Tom Hobson, his sis- 
ter’s first husband, who died thirty years ago. I asked Mrs. 
M if she would like to lie down. She said she would, so 
her daughter and I helped her to bed. After getting her pillowed 
up comfortably, I asked if she had any pain now. I wished to get 
her mind back to present realization. “No”, said she, “I have 
no pain now.” 


After a little wait I again asked her what she saw when 
away. “I saw so much it would be very difficult for me to tell 
all; you know when one goes into a place with so many strange 
things one can’t see them separately, and the collective beauty is 
bewildering. I saw a great many people, and they were so kind 
and friendly it does me good to think of it. I didn’t know any of 
them but Mother and Tom.” “ Did you seem to be in the open, 
and was grass growing there?” “No, I don’t recollect seeing 
any grass, but it does seem as though I saw trees or shrubbery in 
foliage, but it was so different from anything you ever saw, or 
that I ever saw, I can’t compare it with anything here.” “ Do 
you think you will forget this experience before to-morrow?” 
“ No, I can never forget it.” I told her I would go home and let 
her rest and think over where she had been so that she could tell 
me about it more clearly to-morrow. Before going out, Mr. 
M and his daughter asked if I thought she would get well. 
I told them I saw nothing on which to base a hope, as there was 
no change in her condition, 4 o’clock. 


About 9 o’clock in the evening they called me by telephone 
and told me to come quickly as I could and bring the battery. 
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(The battery had become a factor and always afforded relief when 
nothing else could.) When I entered the room my greeting from 
Mrs. M was, “ Oh, doctor, all I have suffered is nothing 
compared with this. Look, am I going to burst?” The hernia 
had taken on the dimensions of a balloon. After getting her 
somewhat relieved and the dimensions of the balloon-like hernia 
reduced, I gave her a hypodermic of morphine and atropine in the 
hernia. A little later, or 12 o’clock midnight, I gave her by 
mouth 2 oz. of a drastic preparation which I made of aloes, soda, 


bi-carb, etc., and 4 oz. of the same in about two quarts of water 
by enema. 


When I called in the morning I found we had accomplished 
something and could say for the first time that Mrs. M 
would get well. After inquiring how she felt, I asked if her 
memory of the day before had changed. “Oh, no, it can never 
change, and I can never forget it.” “ Was it light so that you 
could see distinctly?” “ Yes, but the light was so different from 
the light we have here.” “ Did it seem like sunlight, moonlight 
or planetary radiance?” “ No, it was an indescribable glow com- 
ing from somewhere and invading everything, no shadows or 
dark places, beautiful beyond my power to describe or compare 
with anything we are familiar with here.” ‘“ How were the peo- 
ple occupied?” “TI don’t recollect that they were engaged at 
anything. Each seemed to be enjoying the association of the 
other. They were friendly and happy with a universal happi- 
ness.” “How did your mother greet you?” “Just as some 
friend you might meet in Hartford from an adjoining town that 
you had not seen for a long time. Every one was very friendly.” 
“Was anything said that you can recall?” “No, nothing was 
said that left any impression. I was given no instructions and 
was told nothing in particular that I can call to mind.” ‘“ Would 
you like to have remained there?” “TI certainly would if it were 
not for Pap and Maggie. I want to stay with them a little 
longer, and (pathetically) Mother didn’t ask me to stay.” “ How 
was Tom Hobson?” “He was very happy. I never saw him 
look better. He was a good-looking man anyway, and he was so 
glad to see me.” “Did they ask any questions about their 
friends here?” “No, I don’t recollect having heard a question 
asked. They seemed to know without asking me anything.” 
“Were there any churches or prisons?” ‘“ No, no use for either.” 
“Were there any thrones or exalted places?” “No, there was 
none of that there. There did not appear to be any enclosures, 
distinctions or grading.” “Did you see any golden harps or 
musical instruments of any kind?” “No, happiness permeated 
everything. It didn’t need to be toned down to music.” 

The above recital, which I had repeated several times, I give 
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as near verbatim as I can, using fewer words in places to express 
the meaning, but in no case change it. 


Summary. 


There was no one sorting or splitting hairs, 

That each may be assigned to proper chairs, 

Or indication of bars or gates, 

Thus intimating the various fates 

Pictured by designing men, 

Who know no more about it than a clucking hen. 


September 30, 1908. THOMAS MULLIGAN, M.D. 


New Britain, Conn., Aug. 14, 1908. 
Mr. James. H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—Yours of the 13th inst. received and can only 
say in reply that Mrs. M was dead, she may be dead for a 
longer time but never more thoroughly dead. 

All the benefit I see to come from this experience is the assur- 
ance of a future life, and that religion of any kind can play no 
part in framing our destinies in that life. 

Why confound that with what I did or why I did it. I want 
neither credit nor notoriety. ‘The woman’s trouble was a stran- 
gulated umbilical hernia through which there was no passage for 
three weeks, she has no organic disease. 

Waiting your advice, I am respectfully, 

Yours, 


THOS. MULLIGAN. 


519 West 149th St., New York, 
October 2d, 1908. 

I received this morning the Report of Dr. Thomas Mulli- 
gan on the case of Mrs. M———— and it was not dated. The 
letter was registered and the envelope is postmarked “ New 
Britain, Conn., Oct. 1, 1908, Registered.””. The postmark of 
arrival is “ New York, 10-1, 1908 ”, with some part of the re- 
mainder too indistinct to decipher. The arrival at Station 
M, from which letters are distributed to this part of the city 
is marked “ Registered Oct. 2, 1908, Station M, New York, 

This note will have some bearing upon the time of writing 
and sending the Report and also on the date of “ June 27th 
last’, mentioned on page 2 of the Report, as the one of Mrs. 
M———’s last illness in connection with which the incidents 
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occurred. It shows that 1908 is the date of the events, ils 
this would not be assured in the Report by itself. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


New Britain, Conn., Oct. 2, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir:—Yours just received. Why would it not be 
re 4 to return the paper that I may write September 1908 in the 
place for date on each page, which will show when June 27th last 
was, as well as the date on which it was finished on the lower 
left hand corner of last page, Sept. 30, 1908. 

Yes, I was constantly applying electricity between 1.45 and 
3 P.M. No interruption other than to allow the electrode to be 
changed from “ place to place”. Not a strong current. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOS. MULLIGAN. 


[This letter should have been dated Oct. 3d, 1908. I re- 
ceived the original Report on Oct. 2d and wrote him at once 


regarding it and he would have received my letter on the 
3d.—Editor. ] 


New Britain. 
Mr. James H. Hysl 


You will have to take Dr. Mulligan’s account of Mrs. M ’s 
case. It is just as it happened. Mrs. M and family don’t 


wish to have anything more to say about it, and wish no names 
used. 


WM. M 


The following incident from the collection of Dr. Hodg- 
son can be briefly stated. The newspapers gave an account 
of the facts after their occurrence. A man had disappeared 
from home and his daughter made a search of the hospitals 
and Blackwell’s Island, the latter an asylum for invalids, in- 
sane, and paupers of a certain type, and found no trace of 
him. She then had a dream in which her dead mother came 
to her and told her that she would get traces of her father if 
she went to the Police Department, which she did, and found 
her father in the Morgue, identifying him by his clothing. 
The following is the story as told in the New York Times. A 
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Sergeant of Police confirms the story of the girl. Her own 
story, first hand, was not obtained. 

A point of interest in the dream is the liability to sugges- 
tion from association that she had not visited the Police De- 
partment and this may have subconsciously given rise to the 
dream. Of course there is dramatic interest in the appear- 
ance of her dead mother to give the information. Why this 
dramatic representation should occur is not apparent, and tho 
this is the important incident of the dream it has no corrob- 
oration. From what we know of similar dramatic repre- 
sentations in other cases there is nothing incredible in the in- 
cident and any one who assumes that it might be a chance 
coincidence admits the fact of the occurrence as possible and 
only halts at the interpretation of it as spiritistic. The case 
is not evidence of the supernormal by itself, but it may be an 
incident in a collective mass of similar experiences in which 


the dead appear in the mental product, whatever its source. 
—Editor. 


FATE REVEALED BY DREAM. 
Brooklyn Girl’s Story of Search for Her Father. 


April 23d, 1900. 

A story involving the disappearance of a father and the dis- 
covery of his fate through a dream by his daughter, was told yes- 
terday afternoon at Police Headquarters, Brooklyn, by seventeen- 
year-old Norah Tappen, of 397 President Street, that borough. 

John Tappen, the father of Norah, was a shoemaker. His 
wife died about six years ago, and he lived with Norah and a 
younger daughter. On November 4th last he disappeared. For 
months Norah searched for him, but no trace of him did she find 
until yesterday, when, as she asserts, a dream led her to the 
discovery that he lay buried among the unknown dead in Brook- 
lyn’s Potter’s Field. 

According to the story told by Miss Tappen, her father left 
home to visit a friend named Campbell, living in Manhattan. 
After waiting several days for her father, she went to see Mr. 
Campbell and other friends of her father in Manhattan, but none 
of them knew anything as to his whereabouts. The girl felt cer- 
tain that if anything had happened to her father it had occurred 
in Manhattan, as she had learned from Campbell that Tappen had 
been in this borough on the night of his disappearance. She 
therefore confined her search for him to this side of the river 
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[ Manhattan, New York]. She visited all the hospitals and char- 
itable institutions, and even went to Blackwell’s Island, thinking 
that he might have got into trouble and been sent there. But 
nowhere could she gain the slightest trace of him, and after 
months of unavailing search, she gave up her task in despair. 

On Friday night [April 20th, 1900], according to Miss Tap- 
pen’s story, she had a dream in which her mother appeared to 
her and told her that she would learn of her father’s fate if she 
went to the police. The dream, as she says, made a deep im- 
pression on her mind, and after thinking it over she visited 
Brooklyn Police Headquarters yesterday afternoon with her sis- 
ter and told her story to Sergeant James Campbell. Campbell 
looked over the records, and found that late on the night of Nov. 
4th last an unknown man answering to the general description of 
Tappen was picked up at President and Van Brunt Streets. The 
man had sustained a fracture of the skull by falling on the side- 
walk, and was unconscious. He died a few minutes after being 
found, and, as there was nothing about his person to indicate his 
identity, his body was removed to the Morgue. 

Armed with this information, Miss Tappen went to the 
Morgue, and there was shown articles of clothing that had been 


worn by Tappen. She identified all of the clothing as that of her 
father. 


If an important question turned on the facts we should 
have to admit that the doubt would rest on the identification 
by the clothes. In ordinary circumstances probably no seri- 
ous question would be raised on that. In any case the cru- 
cial issue would turn on that in deciding whether the dead 
man was Tappen, and the judgment of those who witnessed 
the identification would have to enter into the verdict. I im- 
agine, however, that little objection would arise in this case 
to the probability that the identification was correct. 

The following is the statement of the Sergeant of Police 
and his story goes far to make the girl’s quite credible. 


Brooklyn, April 26th, 1900. 
Mr. Hodgson, 


Dear Sir :—Yours received and paragraph in relation to Norah 
Tappen’s dream. 

After she called at office last Sunday afternoon and gave me 
description of her missing father, and when I found messages in 
our Missing Book from 45 Prect. date Nov. 4th, 1899, were sim- 
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ilar, she told me about dreaming her mother appeared to her and 
told her to go to Police Headquarters and they would tell her 
where her father was. She also at same time dreamt that when 
she came to our office she was given a chair just like we gave her, 
that she dreamt an officer like myself as she stated to me, told her 
Jack Tappen was dead. Saturday night she could not sleep. But 
could not come here and had to wait until Sunday. She said she 
would lose her employment. I sent her to Morgue when she 
identified clothing, etc. She and her sister have since had the 
remains taken from Potter’s Field and buried in cemetery of 
Holy Cross. 
This is about all I know of the matter, and I remain your 
Obedient Servant, 

JAMES CAMPBELL, 

Police Headquarters, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Esprits et Mediums: Melanges de Metaphysique et de Psychologie. By 
Th. Flournoy. Librairie Fischbacher, Paris: Librarie 
Kundig, Geneva. 1911. 


This volume had an interesting origin. ‘The author sent out 
a questionnaire to various believers in psychic phenomena and 
Spiritualism for an account of their experiences and the evidence 
on which their beliefs rested. When he had received the replies 
the author summarized the result in a statement of his opinions. 
Many of the informants reproached him for suppressing the evi- 
dence and he finally decided as a matter of honor that he should 
publish the original documents. ‘The volume is the result of this 
decision. Professor Flournoy states the objections which had 
moved him at first to suppress the detailed record and merely to 
summarize his estimate of the facts reported, and one can well 
sympathize with him, but we think it was, after all, wise to have 
published the whole mass of reports regardless of their value or 
of his opinion of that value. We are in that stage of this work 
when authority does not yet count as it may do some day and 
each one wants to form his own opinions from the original data 
good or bad. 

Besides “ evidence” is a relative thing. \Vhat is not evidence 
to-day may be evidence to-morrow. No doubt the most of the 
material reported to us by unscientific minds has flaws in it and 
would not convince us of the supernormal, but it may also have 
facts of experience that will have value in a collective whole 
where individual incidents would have no real or apparent sig- 
nificance. Until we have reached some definite conclusion and 
standard of measuring such experiences it is well to report the 
whole mass of them and leave students to do their own selecting 
and thinking. Some of the individual incidents, however, stand 
the test of careful scrutiny and have the necessary confirmation 
to remove the natural objections of the sceptic. The majority 
of the experiences, however, are more an expression of opinion 
on personal experiences that are not sufficiently certified to make 
sure of their importance, tho taken collectively one has to say 
that they justify further investigation. 

The author distinguishes between “ Spiritualism” and 
“ Spiritism ”. He states that he is himself a Spiritualist, but 
does not admit Spiritism. But his distinction is not the same as 
that which prevails in this country and England. In America 
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and England “ Spiritualism ” means the belief in communication 
with the dead in various forms not admitted by Spiritism. Or 
perhaps we could say that it means the belief in the genuineness 
of phenomena which those who accept limited communication 
with the dead do not admit. The difference, however, is very 
slight between the two, perhaps marked more by social than 
scientific lines and by the more critical and discriminating work 
of those who accept Spiritism. On the Continent however, 
Spiritualism means the belief in a soul and its survival and does 
not necessarily imply communication with the dead. Spiritism 
implies this communication. Hence this Continental usage is a 
restoration of the older use of the term Spiritualism. Professor 
Flournoy thus believes in the existence of a soul and its survival 
but disputes the evidence for communication. This is the posi- 
tion of the religious and philosophic believer and does not recog- 
nize the materialistic conception of the problem. The use, how- 
ever, of the terms is somewhat different from the custom of 
English speakers and writers who identify “ Spiritualism ” with 
certain objectionable or vulgar methods of sustaining the belief 
in a soul and its survival and who when they make any conces- 
sion to the point of view at all, denominate it Spiritism. 

There is no a priori objection to this usage when so defined. 
The main point is to understand a man’s position and Professor 
Flournoy makes that clear. When it comes to estimating the 
claims of Spiritism, or communication with the dead, Professor 
Flournoy is quite fair, tho he treats the claims with considerable 
feeling of dislike. It is no wonder that the author of “ From India 
to the Planet Mars” feels distrustful of its claims and even betrays 
some evidence of stronger sentiments. He has evidently to re- 
strain his temptation to ridicule, and after measuring the claims 
of Mlle. Helene Smith in the work mentioned he could hardly 
feel otherwise. That was a remarkable but disappointing case 
for many Spiritists. There was little or no evidence of the claims 
made for Leopold in the case and there was much evidence of 
subconscious dreaming and perhaps fabrication. The theory of 
Spiritism was so well simulated that any one can be pardoned 
much doubt in regard to the theory. It is possible that the author 
has not had personal evidence of the supernormal along the line 
of such phenomena as those of Mrs. Piper and others. But in 
lieu of this, he shows a candid and scientific spirit toward the 
work of others and that is more than can be said of many writers 
on this subject. 

It is not necessary here to follow the author in his discussion 
of the two points of view. He states them fairly and is entitled 
to his own opinion. He places Spiritualism of the kind defined 
by him upon the moral law and in that takes the Kantian doctrine 
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as his guide. By it he maintains a faith in the immortality of the 
soul as necessary to regard the universe as rational. He never 
raises the question whether we have sufficient reason to believe 
the cosmos rational until we have scientifically proved survival. 
But he shows how little disposed he is to see that situation by 
denying that Spiritism is either a necessary or sufficient condi- 
tion of Spiritualism, as the scientific psychic researcher main- 
tains. Of course he must do this if he regards spiritualism 
sufficiently based upon the moral law, but he remains so confident 
of the rationality of the world that he never suspects that the 
proof of this rationality, in order to save the moral law which 
assumes it, must determine whether that law is valid or not. 
In other words, the author bases the belief in immortality on the 
rationality of the world instead of making that rationality depend 
on the proof of survival. As long as survival can be doubted 
the rationality of the world can be doubted. Hence the philo- 
sophic raison d'etre of psychic research. But the fairness of the 
author toward the scientific effort in the matter is great enough 
to make criticism of this kind an ungracious task. 

The volume is one that ought to be translated in its entirety, 
tho more as an example of fair and scientific work in the field 
than for any popular interest that it might have. It was a debt 
of honor to the complaints of the persons who gave him their 
experiences and would be tedious to the general reader, but 
as a critical work it is worthy of more consideration than it will 
receive in this country. 


